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“I WAS A-HUNGERED.” 


BY MARY V. SPENCER. 


Ir was sleeting fast. Evening was falling. 
The streets were almost deserted. 

Suddenly a voice at my elbow said, ‘‘I am not 
fit for work and have eaten nothing to-day.” 

looked at the speaker. He was an able- 

bodied man, but had lost both arms by ampu- 
tation: he was evidently a discharged soldier. 
He was pale, too, as if from recent sickness or 
from scanty food. He had on an old, thread- 
bare coat. : 


My first impulse was to give him something. 
But my coat was buttoned tight; I could not 
easily unbutton it and continue to hold my 


umbrella and book; and, to crown all, the street 
car, for which I had been waiting, at that mo- 
ment came up. 

“T haven’t anything to-day,” I said, turning 
from the man, and beckoning to the driver. 

I heard a sigh, as I turned, and was on the 
point of reconsidering my decision, but I re- 
flected that if I missed this car I should have 
te wait ten minutes in the rain. <‘ Besides,” I 
said to myself, “‘somebody else will be sure to 
give him something.” 

But my heart smote me, when, on looking 
after the man, I saw him go sadly down the 
street with bent head. Once I thought of stop- 
ping the car, getting out, overtaking the man, 
and giving him half a dollar. But while I hesi- 
tated, the car passed ‘the corner, and he was 
out of sight. It was too late. 

I did not eat my dinner, that day, with the 
usual appetite. I could not get that wan face 
out of my mind. At tinies the victuals seemed 
to choke me. What if he really was starving 
and no one would help him? 

All through the evening the man’s look 
haunted me. In vain my little daughter, seeing 
me so abstracted, sang her sweetest ballads. 
In vain my wife sought to “cheer me up,” as 
she said. I even dreamed of the man. If I 





gone, the next day, to satisfy myself that he 
had received assistance. 

But the impression gradually wore off. There 
is so much suffering, now, in great cities, that 
almost every ene. becomes hardened to it. I 
persuaded myself, finally, that the man had 
been helped by others. ‘There are so many 
societies to aid soldiers,” I said. It was un- 
comfortable to think otherwise. 

One morning, about four days after the in- 
terview, my wife was reading the paper, when 
she suddenly laid it down, and cried, “How 
shocking!” . 

I do not know how it was, but I felt a sudden 
chill. I thought instantly of that man’s wan 
faee. But I said carelessly, as I broke my egg, 

‘What is it, my dear?” 

«Oh! such a terrible story. A discharged 
soldier, his wife and two children, dying of 
starvation. At least the wife is dead, and one 
of the ehildren not expected to live. None 
have had anything to eat for\four days. They 
were found in an old out-house. The husband 
is said to have lost both arms at Gettysburg.” 

My hand trembled so much, that, long before 
my wife finished, I had been compelled to lay 
down my egg unopened. She was looking at 
the paper and did not see me. 

I had no appetite after that. I rose imme- 
diately, and hastened down town, for I was 
sure this was the man whose petition I had 
rejected. 

I went straight to see him, I had the paper in 
my pocket, and it directed me to the miserable 
out-house, where the sufferers had been found. 

Quite a crowd had been collected outside. 
But a policeman, at the door, permitted no one 
to go in. He knew me, however, and on my 
expressing my wish, allowed me to enter. 

A sheet, furnished by some poor neighbor, 
was spread over a still, waxen face in the 


had known where to find him, I would have $ corner; a little girl was sobbing beside it; and 
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324 COME, YE 8MILES.—SUMMER. 

a man, bowed with grief, sat at the foot. At; Since that day, I have, never turned away 
the sound of my footsteps he looked up. It was} from old or young, who has asked alms. Better 
the same wan face'I had repelled at the corner} give to a thousand who are unworthy, than re- 
of the street. fuse one who is really in need. 
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COME, YE SMILES. 


BY LIZZIE HUBBARD SEVERANCE. 


Our proud earth-home! Should not its gleams 
Of beauty woo to happy dreams, 

Its flowers, birds, and fountains bright, 
Earth’s gorgeous robes and blaze of light? 


And tears, and smiles, and loves that spring 
Adown life’s path, a radiance fling! 

To-day these way-marks, ail along, 

Lead kindly back in memory’s throng. 


And treading now the old-time ways, 

What tears, what mirth, what sunshine lays 
Fill up the heart, until its pain 

Melts into smiles that warm again! 





Like lutes attuned to sweetest song 
Will trill betimes of care and wrong, 
Yet, lured with rapture by the strain, 
We clasp the joy and lose the pain. 


Come, then, ye smiles, as erst of yore! 
Come radiant where tears had power! 
Come as would sunlight brighten o’er 
More beautiful the dew-washed flower! 


So shall the heart be ever free 

And happy at God’s just decree, 

And breathe the soul’s best orison, 

“Thy will, oh, Lord! not mine, be done!” 
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SUMMER. 


. 
BY ISABEL 


Ar of balm— 
Sky of blue— 
Open buds, 
Wet with dew. 


Clouds of gold, 
Crimson-stained, 
In the W&st, 
After rain. 
Drifting by 
From the lea, 
Faint blossoms, 
Fair to see. 


? 


at. 





FLETCHER: 


Air laden, 
Perfume rare— 
Living thus, 
Life is fair. 


Bobolinks, 
On the wing, 
O’er meadows 
Gayly sing. 
All lovely, 
Fresh and bright, 
Beautyiscenes 
Give delight. 
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LOVE’S FORGETFULNESS. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Tre past in shadows, dark and dim, 
Rise up before my view, 

While ’midst tke clouds the sun of hope 
Is faintly struggling through. 

Yet still I’m sad, for thou, dear one, 
Art absent from my side, 

And much I fear that in thy heart 
True love will not abide; 

For, mingling in gay fashion’s throng, 
Amidst the haunts of glee, 

The scenes which there shall meet thine eye 
May drown all thoughts ef me. 





The birds as usual sing their songs, 
The lark still cleaves the sky; 

The roses bloom with fragrance sweet, 
The stars yet shine on high; 

The moonlight falls upon the stream, 
The rivulet and rill; 

The night her curtains draws around 
The forest, lea, and bill; 

The woodbine and the ivy frail 
Climb round our cottage door; 

But what are all these things to me, 
If I am loved no more? 





MAUD’S SUMMER 


AT SARATOGA. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 252. 


CHAPTER II. $ 
A weex passed. There was only a slight } 


The crowds were varied enough; thank good- 
ness, I have only to do with the set to a few of 


scar on Maud Azlen’s wrist, as a reminder of ; whose members I have introduced you. As for 
her morning’s frolic; the men of her set still } the amusements or pains of the thousands of 
voted her a heroine; Mary Doane acted the 3 outsiders, they were just what they always are 
openly affectionate and the privately spiteful 3 at such places. 
more than ever, and helped, by every means in; There were people who pushed and sought te 
her power, to deepen the whispers which plenty ; make acquaintance; people who wandered about 
of the women would mutter against the girl. 3 like grains of sand in the desert of Sahara; peo- 
Not that anything really had come of the 3 ple who actually drank the nasty waters more 
matter, or was likely to. Maud was the estab- 3 times every day than I should wish to do in my 
lished belle of the season, and simply forced to 3 whole life, as though they had insanely gone to 
endure both the agreeabilities and the incon- : Saratoga for that purpose; people who went 
veniences of that unenviable reign. 3 about in full dress from the earliest hours of 
Yet, somehow, the end of that day’s masque- 3 morning, slept in such attire, I dare say; in 
rading had dimmed a little the gilding which § short, there were visible all the oddities and 
covered her life. Maud never looked at the $ ridiculousness which, let Astor Bristed say 
scar on her wrist without remembering how, 3 what he pleases, are by no means confined to 


during a few brief moments, the tide of public  Anferican watering-places, for you shall see 
opinion had turned against her, and the very } the same any day you slip over the ocean and 
woman, whose life she had, perhaps, preserved, do penance in England, or lose your stray 


was among the first to utter words of blame. 

True, the torrent had swept back in her favor 
stronger than ever, but that passing ebb had 3 
shown her the mud and slime at the bottom of 
the summer stream over which she sailed. At 
times she could but own to herself that most of 
the friendship and adoration so lavishly offered 3 
were empty enough, and wonder, if any stern } 
crisis should arrive, how#Pany of the devotees 
would cling about her shrine. 

These reflections did not haunt her painfully 
—the days were too full of pleasure and excite- ; 
ment for much thought—but they would intrude } 


napoleons at Baden-Baden. 

Frederick Schuyler was by no means doing 
his duty in his mother’s eyes, though he had 
become an immense favorite with the whole 
set—what Emily Stanmore thought it would be 
difficult to tell, for as yet her manners betrayed 
nothing. 

Very sweet to her heart were the words he 
had whispered the night of his arrival: 

“IT ignore these long years of absence com- 
pletely, dear Emily; I take up my life where it 
was before they began.” 

Vague words, indeed, when not followed by 


during her rare moments of solitude and make } definite explanations; but for a time Emily was 
her feel still more strongly that the world and } content and happy, and so the love, which had 
its petty triumphs could not always satisfy or ; been a portion of her very being from earliest 


@muse. N 

The days flew by; pleasure followed pleasure 
in such rapid succession, that there was no pos- 
sibility of keeping one’s head in the least steady 
or clear. : 

The hotels were as crowded with people as } 
they were with flies; waiters scorned bribes } 
that bore a less denomination than Five, and 
coolly watched such persons as would not offer 
it starve gradually in the sight of well-filled : 
tables. 





girlhood, grew always deeper and more strong. 

«Are you going to ride with Emily this morn- 
ing, Robert?” asked his mother, as he strolled 
into her parlor. 

“I promised Miss Azlen that she should try 
Diana; I shall have to be at her side, for no 
woman has ever ridden her.” 

“‘Good heavens, she will surely get her neck 
broken!” 

‘But she will do it, you see.” 

“I declare, that girl grows worse —— day; 
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I used to like her, but she has been flattered : replied, and if she had stopped, it would have 
for her eccentricities till she is becoming posi-: been well enough, too; but at sixty people don’t 


tively unwomanly.” 2 
‘Miss Azlen could never be that; she always ; 
must be a true lady.” ; 


< 
s 
s 
5 
§ 


Mrs. Schuyler looked indignant. 

“I am glad her uncle has placed her under} 
Mrs. Lorimer’s charge,” she went on. “I'd: 
rather take care of a wild panther—contrast : 
“hier with Emily.” : 
_ Robert Schuyler fidgeted about the room and} 
made little answer. Truth to say, his thoughts } 
were in strange confusion; a quiet, deep affee- { 
tion for Emily had been the best influence of : 
his wayward nature for years; now this wild} 
girl had intruded herself upon his fancy and so: 
disturbed his heart and brain, that the old land- , 
marks by which he had marked his course were 
quite swept out of sight. 

.“*T want to talk seriously with you, Robert,” 
he heard his mother say. 

He came out of his fever-dream with an effort. 
He knew what that tone portended—a long lec- 
ture, and, pleasant as she could be when she 
saw fit, Mrs. Schuyler’s lectures were regular 
‘*stunners,”’ as Robert knew from experience. 

“I hope you are not going to make a fool of 
yourself, Robert!” she exclaimed, sharply ; ‘you $ 
are not a boy.” 

‘‘No, ma’am,” he replied, with meekness 
enough—a wonder, too, for his temper did; 


begin to learn discretion. ‘Robert worries me 
so!” she exclaimed. 

““What is wrong, aunty?” Emily asked, call- 
ing her by that endearing name, as she often 
did, not from any legal right, but the affection 
which had bound them so long. 

‘You are all rushing about so,” continued 
the old lady; ‘‘so insane with amusement, that 
I never have an opportunity for a rational word 
either with you or Robert.” 

«Then, deary, you shall take this opportunity 
to have as many with me as you like,” and Emily 
knelt playfully by her side, and folded her hands 
in the old lady’s lap. 

“You are 4& good girl,’”’ said Mrs. Schuyler, 
kissing her forehead; ‘+I don’t mean to be cross 
with you.” 

“Indeed, I know that! But what do you 
want to ask me, aunty?” 

Mrs. Schuyler bent her head closer to Emily 
and whispered, 

‘‘How do you‘and Robert stand now?” 

The color rushed in a torrent to Miss Stan- 
more’s forehead, and she neither moved nor 
looked up. 

“Has he spoken, dear?” whispered her com- 
panion. . 

Emily made a sign which answered plainly 
as words could have done. Within the past 


not possess much of that saintly quality; but, ¢ few days she had begun to think of the singular 
as I have said, the thing was, his mind was in : footing on which she and Robert stood, to be 
a state of such confusion that he had neither $ filled with a vague trouble and impatience, but 
arguments nor anger ready to offer in opposi-{ had quieted herself by saying that it was quite 
tion to his mother’s arguments. ° right he should wait a little before speaking 

“Emily has loved you for years,” the old lady } more. Now, in her excitement and annoyance, 
went on; ‘‘she is rich, handsome, and a better $ Mrs. Schuyler had done the very thing which, 


girl never lived. I’m not blind—you’re making $ 
& goose of yourself about that Maud—she’s a; 
flirt—she don’t care for any man ? 

‘‘My dear mother!” 

“Don’t interrupt me! I say, if you are going 
to disregard your old promises, and thereby 
break Emily’s heart, I’d rather die at once!” 

Robert was growing impatient and vexed. 

**Will you listen to me, mother?” 

“No; Pll say what is on my mind.” 

“Then I'll claim the same privilege,” he re- 
torted, hotly, and you know enough of human 
nature to see that a quarrel was imminent. 


Luckily Emily entered at that moment, and 


Robert rushed away with a hurried excuse about 
some engagement with somebody. 

‘‘Have you one of your headaches?” Emily 
asked. a 

‘‘No, dear; I am well enough,” the old lady 


in another’s case, se would have deemed such 
mad folly—heightened Emily’s perplexity into 


‘ sudden action by her inquiry, which proved 
; that she, too, had been anxious and doubtful. 
; ‘It’s just that Maud Azlen with her abomin- 
3 able coquetries!” exclaimed Mrs. Schuyler, 
3 thinking aloud, for she would rather have bit- 
; ten her tongue out than uttered the words. 
But they had been spoken; the key-note was 

struck, and every fibre in Emily’s frame re- 
jena in arch discord. Only a moment of 
$ wild thought, during which her unrest of the 
: past days took shape, and a thousand trifles, 
} before disregarded, rushed in to swell the tide, 
} and then the girl had called up that pride which 
; I believe would support a woman—I mean one 

worthy of the name—through the tortures of 
: the rack, where it was her soul’s secret that she 
had to guard. 
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“That girl has no heart,” Mrs. Schuyler 
went on, ‘“‘except for her horses and dogs— 
unwomanly I call such conduct as hers.” 

Emily Stanmore could speak now. 

“You are doing Maud the greatest possible 
wrong,” she said; “‘she is noble and generous 

‘beyond any description.” 

By this time Mrs Schuyler had recovered her 
balance; she remembered the absolute madness } 
of speaking as she had done; the only thing} 
now was to patch matters up with all care. 

“T dare say, Emily, dear! It’s a pity for the § 
poor girl she has no one to advise her, that’s ' 
all! As for Fred’s attentions to her, why, they 3 
don’t signify a straw; where his heart is——”’ 

“Need not be a question between us,” inter- ? 
rupted Emily, with a calmness which afterward } 
astonished herself. ‘‘We won't talk again on 
this subject, please.” 

She ‘said it so quietly, yet with such grave 
reproof in her tone, that Mrs. Schuyler was a ? 
little awed, and that was a thing which had : 
rarely happened in the course of her long life. 

“My dear, I never meant!” she exclaimed; 
“how can I explaii?” 

“You cannot,” said Emily; 
need.” 

“But I must—you will think harshly of Fred 
—I shall have made trouble.” 

“YT shall think harshly of no one, dear Mrs. ¢ 
Schuyler; there will be no trouble whatever.” 

She spoke very calmly, kissed her friend’s $ 
cheek, and rose from her knees as Mrs. Schuy- 
ler’s maid entered, an interruption which en- 
abled her to get away at once. 

Mrs. Schuyler snapped at her faithful old 
Mary as it was human nature to do, then grew 
composed at the sight of some letters she 
brought, and finally soothed herself with the 
belief that, after all, she had done no harm; 
Emily was not jealous, Fred would come to his 
senses, and the match, on which she had set all 
the hopes of her approaching age, would be set- 
tled happily at last. 

In one of the halls Emily encountered Mrs. 
Doane. 

“We are going to the bowling-alley,” said 
she; “Dinsmore and the rest are waiting down 
stairs—do come.” 

“JT. must write some letters first.” replied $ 
Emily. 

“Well, take your own way! Fred Schuyler 
and Mad Azlen are flirting under the trees; 


” 


how that girl does go on! 


“there is no 


“You will still see on her wrist the scar she ? 


got in saving you,” retorted Emily, coura- 
geously. 


a7 
: “Good nals said aes. Seles: ay do 
think the fuss about that performance has been 
utterly ridiculous—I wasn’t in the least bit of 
danger! Anyway, I was obliged—but I shall 
call her a flirt—I tell her she is! I say she is 
flirting with Fred, and I have a shrewd guess 
at what his mother’s wishes were at least.” 
“TI know nothing about either,” said Emily, 

N : with perfect composure, though under the full 
3 battery of Mrs. Doane’s eyes; ‘so I will go on 
: to my letters.” 
’ She hurried away, and succeeded in reaching 

‘her room without further interruption. 
: Had she been mistaken ?—had she cherished 
a dreani which met with no return? Her very 
: * soul grew sick at the bare idea; all her womanly 

: delicacy was up in arms at the revolting thought. 
} She was thankful to remember how guarded 
§ she had been in every conversation with Mrs. 
3 Schuyler during all those years; her timidity 
shad saved her, at least, the shame and mortifi- 

‘ cation of having her secret fully known. If he 





; 3 did not love her—if those youthful pledges had 
2 lost their weight in the life which had since in- 
{ tervened—if those last letters had only been 
S written from the tenderness left of an old 
$ dream—at least she should be able to bear her 
§ suffering without the added pain of enduring 


§ sympathy and curious inquiries from any 
$ human being. 

$ She paused in her hurried walk to look out 
Sof the window; the first sight which met her 
teyes was Maud and Schuyler, moving slowly 
{back and forth among the trees, absorbed in 
eager conversation. 

One long glance, then Emily pulled the cur® 
3 tains down and turned away. 
$ Was he daring to trifle with her, or was he 
$trying to show her that he considered there 
was no bond between them, or was. it all a 
wretched mistake? 

One thing was certain. She would invent 
some excuse for leaving the place. If she was 
mistaken—if the future was to hold anything 
in common for them, he must seek her. She 
could trust neither Mrs. Schuyler’s sympathy 
}nor discretion. If he loved Maud Azlen—Maud, 
$the girl whom she had taken into her heart, 
’ petted and admired for her rare talents, her 
$nameless charms—no, it was all blackness and 
‘ chaos, and she would not think. 

Down she sat, and her tears must have way, 
3 eut after that she was more calm. Verily, Mrs. 
}Schuyler had muddied the stream effectually 
with her haste and vexation; it was an even 
$ chance, now, whether by the time it cleared all 
3 the precious gems at the bottom, the beautiful 
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flowers on the margin would not be swept “You must think me a very ungrateful per- 
atterly away. son, Mr. Schuyler.” 
In the meantime, Maud and Schuyler con- «And why, please?” 
tinued their walk and their conversation, quite “T have allowed all these days to go on and 
forgetful of everything beside in its interest. {never thanked you for your kindness on that 
Something whieh had been in her mind ever { dreadful night.” 
since his arrival, Maud, with all her bravery, had; ‘Don’t even mention it! I am amply repaid 
only just found courage to say. Their former $ by having even a show of a secret between us.” 
meeting had not received the slightest allusion; ; “‘But I wish to explain,”’ she went on, blush- 
it was Maud’s place to speak and thank him. {ing a good deal, though she could not help 
She had not done so, and, though he had greeted laughing, too, as she looked back. ‘I am afraid 
her as a perfect stranger, that brief past had ; 3 you will think me as bold and careless as many 
made unavoidably a bond between them, whiclr: people here do, so I want to explain how I hap- 
had hurried them on toward intimacy all the } pened to be at that wretched ball.” 
more rapidly from that very silence and se- $ She told the story easily enough, with a dash 
crecy. 2of humor that was inimitable, and Robert 
The matter was simple enough. I dare say } $ Schuyler laughed heartily, thinking her more 
you will blame Maud, though I do not in the : fascinating than ever, with too much love of 
least. It was while she was in Paris, at school, § frolic in his own nature-not to understand the 
. the carnival balls were taking place, and the ; impulse which had directed the whole affair. 
girls knew just enough about them to be per- ’ It was a pleasant morning they were passing, 
fectly mad to witness one, though they had no : not a flirtation, as most young people under- 
clear idea of what they were to see. $ stand the word, but the more dangerous for that. 
But every day the desire grew, and the two : All his life Robert Schuyler had been too much 
girls with whom Maud was most intimate, and } ; the creature of impulse—that chance meeting 
an English teacher, not much older, and to the 3 $in the opera-house had been a sort of romance 
full as flighty as themselves, did nothing but ; he could not forget—finding Maud on his arrival 
think and talk, till Maud took the matter in her; at the Springs, a beautiful, courted girl, with 
own hands and declared that go they would and that episode making an unavoidable confidence 
vould. s between them, it was not strange that ke had 
It was all settled; they were supposed to pass $ just gone on through the bright days without 
the night at a friend’s of Maud, and to the ball ; pausing to think whither the current was bear- 
they went, secure in their disguise, and crazy § N ing him. 
for the new sensation. ; The very depth of Emily’s feeling had made 
It was very different from their expectations. ; her appear almost cold—the peculiar circum- 
They were frightened almost out of their senses stances in which she was placed—Schuyler’s 
by the mad confusion, the conversation ad- } 3 delaying a clear settlement of their affairs at 
dressed to them, and wanted to get away and 5 first, because no favorable opportunity offered, 
couldn’t; were whirled through one or two} ‘all had helped to bring forward the present 
waltzes, and were almost bereft of their wits ; crisis. 
by the time they found an opportunity to steal This morning, when Robert left his mother, 
away unpursued. \ { irritated, but startled into consciousness by her 
Then up swept a crowd, and Maud got sepa- } ’ words, he had said to himself, 
rated from the others. Somebody accidentally } “T believe the girl is ice; after all, perhaps, 
knocked her mask off—brave as she was, she ; she doesn’t care for me—only waiting an oppor- 
nearly fainted—when, as good luck would have } tunity to tell me so.” 
it, Robert Schuyler saw her, guessed from her} For the time, at least, he was ready enough 
trouble something of the difficulty she was in, to believe what he said; then he met. Maud on 
and helped her out of the pandemonium. $ the piazza, and the walk had followed, and there 
Before she could thank him, they met the had been no thought in his mind beyond the 
poor governess, who had placed the other girls } pleasure of the moment. 
in the carriage and rushed back in search of} ‘You see I am a lenient father confessor, 
Maud, and she was hurried away, requiring all ‘ Miss Azlen,” he said, when they had done mak- 
her courage to support her friends, who were ; ing merry over her story. 
ready for hysterics and spasms, and certain g “‘T am sure most men would not have behaved 
their secret would be discovered. So, this morn- ; as well since as you have,” she said, with her 
ing, Maud said quite suddenly, $ natural frankness. 
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“Then you do hold me a little higher, in your 3 
opinion, than the crowd you were condemning : 
last night?” 


«What did I say?” 


“Talking of men who led useless lives—dan- : 
dies—all of us who were near, in, fact.” N 

‘‘But you mean to make your life different,” ; 
she said, earnestly; “*qempething better and! 
more worthy your talents.” : 

Oh! dear, how passion and impulse will get; 
the advantage of our wise resolutions, of what: 
we know to be right, yes, even of our sense of} 
duty and honor! $ 

Schuyler forgot Emily Stanmore just then—‘ 
forgot the dream which had heen a saving light } 
in his reckless youth—forgot everything except} 
the strange, enthralling creature at his side, $ 
with her proud soul looking forth from her eyes, } 
and the nameless fascination which made her | 
so dangerous, and his voice sank almost to a} 
whisper as he said, 

‘You might make of it and me just what yoy 
chose.” 

I cannot tell what would have followed, and} 
Tam glad I can’t, for they were getting on very 
perilous ground, and I don’t wish you to con-! 
sider Robert a rascal; for, luckily, the ten-pin : 


wrecrcrcrcrr r+ 


players intruded upon them and brought them ' 


rudely back to the safe level of every-day life. 
Alone.in her room, that night, those words} 
were ringing in Maud Azlen’s ear; ah, very { 
sweet they sounded, and the courted delle, the: 
proud, daring creature, whom all admired and: 
80 many condemned, was lost in the brightness; 
of a dream which made her all womanly gentle- ; 
ness. i 
Never before had he said so much. Those : 
words had torn away the veil and showed her 3 
where her heart stood! N 
The old visions had found an aim; the old} 
pride was softened and subdued; wondering at$ 
herself, ashamed almost at her own weakness, $ 
Maud knew the truth now—she loved this man, 
with his eager eyes and passionate voice, his ° 
honest acknowledgment of a misspent youth, } 
his wayward fancies and noble impulses—she 
loved him! § 
That beautiful first dream like unto which life ; 
has nothing to offer for brightness and fresh- 
hess—nine times out of ten fleeting as the spring g 
sunshine—but so beautiful still! Maud was lost $ 
far in its depths, and there was no one to warn } 


< 
* 


she might see disappear the last wreck of 
royalty, with which she had so proudly crowned 
herself. 

And not far off, Emily Stanmore.was trying 
to look the future in the face and descry her 
fate—to decide whether she was to give up the 
brightness of her youth, and learn to forget, 
; perhaps to despise, the man who had held her 
heart in his keeping for so many years. 

You may fancy that Schuyler was not more 
comfortable, and so the night closed over rest- 
lessness, trouble, and Maud’s summer dreams, 
and no man should be able to prophesy an 
ending either for the one or the other. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE season was passing—the rush and whirl 
increased daily—it was the maddest summer 
‘ even veterans in the field could remember. 

Mrs. Doane was constantly pushing Maud for- 
ward to the front of all sorts of wild freaks, 
and abusing her behind her back; but, as a sort 
of retribution, Dinsmore treated her coquetries 


{ with his old carelessness—and Sunday would 


come, once in seven days, and Mr. Doane would 
come with it. I need only say that at dinner he 
always insisted there was a draft, and never got 


’ through the meal without pulling out a red silk 


handkerchief, with yellow spots, and putting it 
over his bald head. You have an idea of the 
man at once—and you can fancy madame’s 
‘ feelings! 

Just then, while the gayeties were at their 
height—Maud’s dream roaring higher, until it 
usurped the place of heaven itself in her eyes 
—Schuyler’s blind thoughtlessness and utter 
infatuation carrying him farther on—his mother 
going out of her senses twenty times every day, 
and Emily’s heart growing colder and colder— 
that last-named young lady was suddenly called 


from the spot. 


A venerable relative of her mother had been 


: appointed bishop for China, and was to start at 


once on the long voyage, with Canton for the 
first, and heaven for the prospective port. It 
was absolutely necessary that Emily should go 
to see him off, and even spend the last days with 
him and his dear cold wife. 

The letter had been delayed, so that her in- 
tention was only declared an hour or two before 
it was time for the train. As luck would have 


her of the danger she ran—of the choice she: it, Mrs. Schuyler had just sprained her ‘ankle, 
might have to make between sacrifice and | and Emily would not listen to her proposal that 
wrong! Verily, her queenly graces, and the} Fred should accompany her on the journey. 

pomp and sway in which her life had gone on,} So there was only opportunity for a brief 
had led her near black waters, beneath which} parting between the young pair. But Emily 
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found pooven in “the kindness and jdnihbuis: “Sorry to ppoll y your amiable interpretation,” 
tion he displayed; her heart thrilled at the last } returned Maud. ‘I shall do it because I never 
warm pressure of his hand. ’ saw the horse yet which I could not manage, 

But just then up came Maud, with her loving } and because——” 
words and caresses. Emily could not help it, , “What is the other reason?” asked Dins- 
she actually shrank from her with a keen feel-} more. ‘It’s only fair to give it.” 
ing of bitterness. | ‘Because I want to,” she added, so archly 

The train was off. Emily had started on her ; that everybody laughed in spite of themselves. 
journey, divided between the thought of Fred’s : * Schuyler bent over her and said, in a low 
last look and the right of Maud standing near } voice, 
him in her proud loveliness. Well, by the time “I wish you would give it up; she really is 
she returned, everything could be decided—she } not safe.” 
would rest on that thought. $ “Are you afraid for your horse?” she 

Out of very kindness of heart, Maud spent } asked. 
as much time in Mrs. Schuyler’s rooms as pos: § “You know it is only of you I.think. My 
sible, and though that good woman really longed } God, I should kill myself if anything happened 
to flay her alive for all her unconscious sins, she { ¢ to you!” 
could not help being obliged for her attention— : i The passion in his voice made her grow pale; 
into the bargain, she could at least in that way ; she would have yielded—she could not have op- 
keep an eye over what was going on; for if} posed him then; but Mrs. Doane was on the 
Maud stayed, Fred was sure not to be far off. 3 watch and cried out, 

There had been no further words spoken be- ; . Oh, ho! Mr. Dinsmore, you'll lose your bet! 
tween them like the unguarded ones which had } Mr. Schuyler has decided she ought not to ride 
rushed from Schuyler’s lips that morning. He g the Soest so there’s an end of the matter, of 
was trying to be careful, holding fast to his} ‘ course.’ 
frail reeds of good resolves, but they bent more 3 “Pray, don’t suppose I sharo in your yield- 
weakly every day under his hands. Sing disposition, Mrs. Doane,” said Maud, in a 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Doane, one morning, AS § ‘tone which made Dinsmore smile and the lady 
a party were collected in Mrs. Schuyler’s apart § ‘wince. ‘Mr. Schuyler, please to order the , 
ments; ‘“‘you have never ridden Frederick’s  horses—I am agoing to ride the Princess this 
horse yet, Maud; I knew you were afraid all : very morning.” 
the while.” 3 There was no help for it—nobody was able 

Maud threw back her stately head and curled} to manage her now. Dinsmore and the fast 
her lip. men applauded—Schuyler was divided between 

‘*Exonerate Miss Azlen,” said Schuyler. ‘‘On : admiration and dread—the women fluttered and 
the day appointed, the Princess was somewhat } exclaimed—but Maud’s resolution was taken, 
lame, and since then one has had no time to} :and so everybody rushed away to make ready 
think of anything.” ‘for a ride. 

“The Princess?” repeated Mrs. . Schuyler, Most of the party were mounted. The story 
wonderingly. ® had gone abroad—the horse was well known— 

“Don’t you know,” explained Mrs. Doane, so carriages were out and all the world waiting 
“that your son has changed the name of his $ to see the trial, when Maud descended the stair- 
mare from Diana to Princess—a compliment to > case on Schuyler’s arm. 

Tennyson’s Maud there?” 3 She had never thought of such publicity— 

“Qh!” said Mrs. Schuyler, and that was all; never dreamed that Mary Doane and a host of 
but Fred, at least, understood the inflection of { tabbies would stir up all Saratoga to come and 
voice. 3 watch her; but she would not give way now. 

“What do you say to trying her this morn- } She walked out on the piazza, looking her 
ing, Miss Azlen?” asked Dinsmore. ‘I have a < best and her proudest, and the groom led up 
bet on your success.” ; Diana—a beautiful animal, quiet enough just 

“T am ready,” she replied. ¢ then, but with a restless devil in her eye which 

“Don’t do it, Maud,” pleaded several, and ; is not good to see either in the eyes of horse or 
Mrs. Schuyler atMong them. ‘She will break ; man. 
your neck.” : When the attempt was first proposed, Schuyler 

‘Six Cassandras assailing me at once!” cried < privately had the groom exercising the newly 
Maud. ‘ christened Princess, with a blanket flung over 

“She'll doit out of bravado,” said Mrs. Doane. ; his legs to accustom her to a lady’s skirt. It 
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was just possible now, with a firm hand and; ‘Rest a little,” pleaded Schuyler; ‘they will 
nerves of steel, that Maud might go through : not get here for some moments yet.” 
the ordeal in safety. g He did not speak again. Maud stole one 
Maud was in the saddle, and the reins in her; glance at his agitated face and leaned back in 
hand. The Princess only put.up her ears a: her chair, her eyes closed, all memory gone 
little, and cast a somewhat larger devil out of : but the echo of those passionate words he had * 


her eyes. ; 
Off they started. In full sight of the hotel : 
and the crowd was a loaded cart; straight for } 
it made the beast, for if there was a possibility $ 
of a leap, the devil in Diana forced her to} 
take it. 
“Let her go,” said Schuyler; “you can do} 
it, and you can’t hold her.” 3 
Over the cart went the mare, in a way that} 
would have done a fox-hunter’s heart good, } 
Maud sitting firm as a rock; and, of course, | 
the lookers-on believed it was her doing, and} 
tongues wagged louder than ever—the women } 
yowing she was a monstrosity, and the men } 
swearing she was the only woman in the world } 
worth living or dying for. 
On they dashed; the Princess flying like the 


wind, Schuyler close beside, and the others 


doing their utmost at least to keep within their 
sight. But there was no hope of ‘that when the 
@e.con of a mare was on her mettle, and it 
really seemed as if she was animated by a por- 
tion of Mrs. Doane’s spite that day. 

They had ridden several miles, and the rest § 
of the party were a goodly distance out of 3 
sight, when the Princess chose to pretend fear 
of a load of hay that was driving into a barn, 
reared, plunged, and finally shook Maud off as 3 
if she had been a kitten, then stood perfectly § 
still and allowed them to catch her bridle. $ 

“Tm not hurt,” cried Maud, trying to rise § 
as Schuyler sprang from his saddle with a3 
groan. ‘Don’t let them know; say I was 
tired, and we stopped.” 

Then a sudden faintness came over her, and ; 
her head sank on Schuyler’s shoulder. 

“T'll give you tey dollars,” said Schuyler to 
the men who had come out of the barn and the 
house opposite, ‘‘if you say that the lady dis- 
mounted.” 

‘All right,” was the answer, and Schuyler? 
rushed up the yard to the cottage, carrying his 
burthen. 

Maud’s eyes were closed; she could not speak, 
but through all her faintness she heard his pas- 
sionate moan, 

**My heart’s darling! My life, my all!” 

She was in the house—the women were busy 
bathing her forehead—in a few moments she 
could sit up and find her voice. 

'«“T am well now,” she said. 





s uttered as he clasped her so fervently to his 
breast. 

Before long, in came the men with informa- 
tion that the party were approaching. Schuyler 
slipped a bill into the hand of one and went 
out to meet his friends, 

““What’s this?” cried a dozen voices, as they 
dashed up. 

‘‘Has Maud had a fall?” demanded Mrs. 
Doane. 

Schuyler cursed her in his heart of hearts, 
in a way that was neither respectful nor reli- 
gious, but he said, gayly, 

“She rode like an amazone—the Princess re- 
cognized a mistress! I persuaded her to dis- 
mount and go into the house to rest. She ought 
not to ride any farther.” 

‘‘No, indeed!” gaid Dinsmore. ‘Well, she 
is the bravest creature in the world.” 

Even Mrs. Doane could find no spiteful word 
to say, so, as the next best thing, she cried, 

“Let’s go in and beg some milk.” 

So the whole crowd dismounted and trooped 
into the house, where they found Maud, appa- 
rently as calm as a summer morning, sipping 
fresh milk with great equanimity. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Doane, ‘I shall expect to 
see you come out as Boadicea or Charlotte Cor- 
day next.” 

“‘Thanks!” retorted Maud. “Did you hope 
to find me with a broken back?” 

The men were in the dust at her feet, and 
even most of the women ready to worship her 
for the time; but Maud was only conscious of 
one desire—to be away, alone in her room, 
that she might close her eyes and listen clearly 
to the echo of the words which still thrilled 
through her soul. 

In the meantime, the party upset the house 
and drove the farmer’s femininety mad with 
demands for eatables; but as the reward was 
liberal, they were Yankees enough to be de- 
cently civil through it all. 

Schuyler came up to Maud. 

“‘You will drive back in Mrs. Hunter’s car- 
riage,” he said; ‘you will be ill after so much 
exertion.” . . 

But Dinsmore clamored that he would not 
lose his bet, Mrs. Doane began to sneer, and 
the consequence was Maud mounted the mare 
and her devils again. 
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But all the way back the Princess behaved, And at a private dinner, given that day by 

like a lamb, giving Maud time to think what a ; Dinsmore to the set, they drank Maud’s health, 

careless, reckless thing she had done, and what $ “three times three,” and crowned her queen, 

new foundations she had laid for the belief in 3 and not even one moment was there given to 





her boldness and unwomanly daring. 


But she read no reproof in Schuyler’s eyes— 3 
there was no opportunity for private conversa- 
tion—but she saw that he was only full of ad- ; 
thiration for her bravery and gratitude for her 
escape; so she put by her self-condemnation to $ 
another season and listened only to that new 


voice in her heart. . | 


$ thoughts. 


that very night. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





THOUGHTS. 


BY A. J. 


Weary and shadowy seem the years, 
Crowded with longing, and spanned by pain, 
As I go back to the dim sun past, 
Over the links of memory’s chain: 
Back to the homestead loved of yore, 
Low, and rambling, and flecked with moss; 
Bright green ivy vines over thé porch 
Reaching their wandering arms across. 


Checkered with trouble.the time has proved, 
Worldly pleasures have slowly crept in; 
Oh! for an hour in my childhood’s home— 
T am so tired of pomp and sin! 
Cluster around the dear old rooms, 
Faces that brightened the long ago; 
I would return to the cloudless days, 
Ere I had tasted of wrong and woe. 


Why do you tarry? I’m faint and sad! 
Why do you wait when I cease to roam? 
Calmly linger away from my view 
When I am famished for love and home? 
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Ah! they are gone, the dear ones all, 
Daisies spangle the lowly graves; 

Strangers wander those hallowed rodms— 
I am alone on the drifting waves! 


Bver alone! How the heartaches crowd! 
What are riches and flatteries now? 
Gladly I’d give them to once more feel 
A mother’s fingers over my brow. 
Precious mother! the years seem long 
Since I knelt by your side to pray; 
Nevermore Ill be happy as then, 
Under the roof of that homestead gray. 





Nevermore? There’s a valley of light, 
Care-free and sweet, where the pardoned stray; 
Faith is pointing, with radiant hand, 
Where the loving ones beckon away. 
Blest be that thought of endless rest, 
How it lightens each ‘earthly bond! 
Oh! may the wanderer one day roam 
Over the emerald shores beyond! 


ELLA’S GRAVE. 


BY A. ALPBONSO DAYTON. 


Guntie zephyrs, blow ye lightly 
O’er the place where sleeps the dead, 
Where the moon-beams, shining brightly, 
Hover round the narrow bed; 
For where yonder ivy creeps, 
Is the place where Ella sleeps. 


While she lived, she knew but gladness, 
Every joy was all her own; 

But the night of grief and sadness, 
When her spirit hence had flown, 

Came upon us—thus we weep 

Over her that now doth sleep. 


Angel-wings have borne her spirit 
To a purer land above, 

Where the blest fore’er inherit 
All the Father’s holy love— 

And while love its vigils keeps, 

In the grave sweet Ella sleeps. 


When the night of death came o’er her, 
And her eyes began to close, - 

Happy dreams went on before her, 
Calling her to sweet repose; 

And she fell in slumber deep, 

Leaving us below to weep. 
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Then we laid her little fingers - 
Quietly across her breast ; 
Often now her mem’ry lingers, 
As if by divine behest; 
And though her reward she reaps, 
We will mourn her while she sleeps. 


Then, sweet zephyrs, whisper lightly 
O’er that sacred, hallowed spot, 

Where the moon-beams sparkle brightly— 
Ab! it cannot be forgot! 

For where yonder ivy creeps, 

Is the place where Ella sleeps. 








Robert Schuyler was by her side, oblivious 
as she to all the world but the fever-dream of 
the hour, the most eager in his homage, the 
* foremost in every species: of intoxicating adu- 
lation—and Emily, poor Emily! was to return 


MY TYRANT. 


BY E. B. RIPLEY 


Tuere is no slavery, I assert it,‘like that of ; Arthur—well,-he was my master, then and 
a great passion. Hear, in evidence, this story 3 always. One day, all devotion; the next, scarce 
of my youth. 2a word or look for me. One hour I was certain 

It was my misfortune to be, in some sort, an ; of his meaning; five minutes after distracted by 
heiress. People now-a-days might smile at the ; doubt or jealousy. Men play at that game as 
term as applied to the owner of a score of thou- 3 well as women, and feed their vanity on the 
sands, but it was different then. The uncle ; suffering of those who love them. So, when 
with whom I lived regarded me as a tempting ; once I knew his heart was mine, I became in 
prize for fortune-hunters, and was continually 3 that moment utterly and completely blest. No- 
on his guard against them. So when Arthur } thing else appedred to have the slightest conse- 
Egerton, handsomer than Antinous, with a ne- 3 quence or meaning; even the separation which 
glected profession, and no visible means of sup- ; had been decreed us hardly seemed a thing of 
port, made petition for my hand, he was at once ; import. 
rejected. ‘‘No,” was the answer he received, Papa had left me very dependent on my 
nor was there much attempt at softening by ?uncle’s will. If he judged it best, I was to be 
graciousness of manner its unpleasant purport. 3 put in possession of my fortune when I came 

This was of a morning in the library. The;of age; but if circumstances rendered such 
night before, in the parlor, there had been a} action inexpedient in his view, it was to be 
very different reply. That, my uncle con-3held in trust till my thirtieth birthday, uncle 
sidered, amounted to just nothing at all. Ceci-} Richard meanwhile making me such allowance 
lia was a child, a goose; the idea of a girl of } from it as he thought most fitting. 
seventeen deciding on her destiny! The thing I don’t know what I expected. I never 
was not to be thought of for a moment; the } dreamed of defying the authority I had yielded 
young man had been sent about his business; i to my whole life through. I thought we would 
it was all ended. } wait, something would happen in our favor; 

I sent aunt Helen down to plead for me. She } meanwhile we loved! But this did not satisfy 
went unwillingly, and returned in disgrace. } Arthur; would not satisfy most men, perhaps. 
She might as well have requested Niagara not ; He found means to see me, he pleaded his cause 
to leap invo the abyss. . $with ardor, and my own heart echoed his en- 

“Make her understand it thoroughly!” was 3 treaties. Instead of giving him up, I promised 
his parting injunction. ‘It is settled beyond $ myself to him forever. On the most absolute 
tecall. She has heard my reasons, but does 3 secrecy he insisted; till I was my own mistress 
not choose to recognize their force. No matter. ; none must know the tie between us. But how- 
Five years hence she will thank me for saving 3 ever we might seem to other eyes, we were, in 
her from that man. I do not forbid her treat- ¢ truth, affianced lovers. My uncle suspected 
ing him civilly when they meet; there is ne ‘nothing; his commands had not been disputed, 
Beed of publishing the affair. Fortunately he } and he supposed them strictly carried out. 
will leave the place in a few weeks, and then | Arthur left us, as had been expected. Ina 
everything will be exactly as it was before.” {large country town, not far away, there was an 

I looked from the window. Spring was green- $ opening for a lawyer, and he wished to fill it. 
ing the meadows, brightening the sky, making > Then my courage began to fail. I missed the 
the sunshine golden. ‘Why doesn’t He change $ daily food of looks and tones, sweeter, it may 
the season?” I thought; ‘turn the clouds gray : be, because stolen. Conscience troubled me; 
again, freeze the streams, cover the earth with 3 every kind word from my uncle accused me of 
snow?. It would be as easy. ‘Exactly as it } disobedience and deeeit. Finally, I grew jeal- 
was before?’ Never.” ous, Arthur was so eminently handsome and 

For you see I was too happy for that. It had ; attractive; I nothing to remark upon. Of 
been a painful winter. I had not loved un-$ course, he must be everywhere sought for and 
sought, but I had loved when sought. And { admired; and in return he must as What 
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was there to keep me in his mind? [ could not} 
write to him, dared not hear from him. He} 
‘ would forget me! And at that thought I was} 
wild. ; 

One day a letter came from Netty Burroughs. 
Now, at any rate, I should have news of— 
Arthur. They lived in the same town, and she, 
a gay little coquette, would never omit the men- 
tion of such game. This is what I read: 

‘‘Mr. Egerton comes out in a new light; I 
used to think him rather stately and reserved, 
but here he dances a great deal, and is the 
gayest of the gay. Don’t imagine, though, that 
I get the benefit of the change. He is univer- 
sally gallant, still there is a bright, particular 
star; Annie Munro, a very pretty girl, and 
frightfully accomplished. I was at a party 
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him a profound courtesy. ‘‘It is only in her 
absence I could hope to reign.” But my spirits 
rose at the little tribute, for I thought, ‘‘ Maybe 
Arthur will like me, too.” 
’ It is hardly possible for a girl of my age, new 
to. society, to be so oppressed with care that a 
large and brilliant party will not afford her 
something of, pleasure and excitement. As we 
entered the great house blazing with light, 
caught the hum of many voices, and beheld the 
pervading festal air, I could not be otherwise 
than happy. Arthur was here; somewhere in 
this gay scene we should meet, and it needed 
only his presence to transform it to a region of 
enchantment. 

The dressing-room was tenanted by ladies in 
various stages of preparation. Some were let- 





with them the other night. Great devotion on} ting down the skirts which had been carefully 
the gentleman’s part, very gracious acceptance $ pinned up to avoid all detriment to their fresh- 
on the lady’s. Every one says it will be ai ness; some stood erect and breathless, while 
match, and I think it looks that way myself.$ anxious sisters or mammas labored at that 
Mr. Egerton and Dirck Lansing!. Isn’t it too} lowest hook which is the tug of war. The bu- 
bad that twice in one season I should have to$ reaus were surrounded by nymphs in disheveled 
console myself with remembering the quality; tresses, and, as I watched their toils, I inwardly 


of the fish that are Jeft in the sea?” 

I threw down the letter in a passion of in- 
jured feeling. So this was the way he consoled $ 
himself for our separation; this the fashion in 


which he passed the time while I was suffering? 
A proper pride, I dare say, would have kept me} 


dignified and silent. Instead of that I felt I 
must see him, must know if I were, in truth, so 
heartlessly forgotten. I wrote him a letter to 
announce my coming; a queer mixture it must 
have been of reproach and fondness; and a day $ 
or two after the stage left me at Mr. Burroughs’ } 
door. 

Netty was absent, as it happened, but her 
mother came out to meet me, full of friendly ; 
welcomes. 

«And it is so fortunate,” she said, “that you 
are just in time for Mrs. Wood’s party. A good 
cup of tea will set you up, after your ride, and 
put you in spirits to dress for the occasion.” 

I took unheard-of pains with my toilet. 
Anxiously I scanned the mirror when it was 
complete. Dark eyes, raven braids, a face 
girlish, simple, tender. Would they charm, I 
wondered, the only one I cared to charm? 

Down stairs I gained a little courage. Mr. 
Burroughs looked up from the evening paper 
as I came in. 

‘“‘Heyday, Miss Cecy!” he exclaimed, ‘ what 3 
pink-and-pearly vision have we here? Upon 3 
my word, it’s well Netty is away, or there would $ 
be a strife for empire to-night.” 








rejoiced in my own completed coiffure. 

Just as we were about to descend there was 
a fresh arrival; a mother and daughter, appa- 
rently. The younger lady caught my eye at 
once by the beautiful and intelligent expression 
of her face. Her wrappings thrown aside, she 
appeared a figure of about the middle height 
and delicately made; her dress of some light, 
shining material, with innumerable flounces, 
seemed woven of frost-work and silver. Her 
slight yet roundédd arms and graceful neck were 
entirely unadorned, nor did they need any other 
ornament than their own exceeding fairness. 

‘‘Miss Munro,” whispered Mrs. Burroughs; 
‘cand the elder lady is her mother. A splendid 
woman of her age; you'll not see such hair and 
teeth on half the girls in the room. As for her 
complexion, they do .say she helps that a litile. 
I must make you acquainted with them both.” 
Introductions ensued, and we all went down 
together. 

Glancing about with studied carelessness, I 
presently discovered Arthur. My blood thrilled, 
my heart quickened its beat, but I did my best 
to seem unconscious. Not so my companion. 

“There is Mr. Egerton,” she said, quietly. 
“Do you know him? He lived in Hillside for- 
merly, I believe.” 

“Oh! yes, we were acquainted,” I replied; 
and, with a little glow of triumph, said to my- 
self that she would presently see whether we 
knew each other or not. No doubt she ex 


“Thank you,” I said, laughing, as I made $ pected to engross him, as at the party Netty 
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MY TYRANT. 335 
had written of, but she would find out her mis- ; through ferny dells; hand clasped in hand, 
take. : heart linked to heart, they passed along. The 

Arthur ere long approached us; me he greeted } ; Song ended, but the reverie held me still. 
with politeness, Miss Munro with an air of | I was roused by Arthur’s approach. At last 
friendly intimacy. Their conversation was easy : we should be together, at last I should be 
and familiar. Both from time to time addressed ; happy! 
a word to me, as if desirous to include me in : ‘For heaven’s sake, Cecilia,” he said, stoop- 
their party, yet I could not but feel, with a 3 ing toward me and speaking with ill-concealed 
Strange surprise, that if it were any one but } displeasure, ‘do affect a little animation, if you 
Arthur, I should feel myself unmistakably de; can’t feel any. Don't sit like a sentimental 
trop. ; statue all the evening!” 
“Have you brought your music?” he asked, } My eyes filled at words so unexpected, “I 
at oem = $ am sorry oy are vexed,” I began; and stopped, 
“What a question,” said she, smiling. ‘You ; half-choked. 
might as well ask the elephant if he had brought} ‘I trusted you had a little self-control,” he 
his trunk. It is at this moment reposing under 5 dad, with temper, ‘“‘but it seems I was mis- 
one of the pillows in the dressing-room, and by taken. Pray, recover yourself before you at- 
a graceful fiction will be supposed to be sent for § ‘tract the notice of the room.” And 80 went 
when it is wanted.” back to the piano. , 
“That will be very soon, as you must know 3 ! “Unfeeling, cruel!” I thought, and my re- 
from experience. What have you brought?” § sentment rose a little. I began to talk more 
“Only a few polkas, mazurkas, and the like.” ; animatedly to Mr. Voorhis. He seemed grateful 
“Quelle horreur! What could you possibly } for the tardy brightening, and a something in 
be thinking of?” :his manner appealed not unpleasantly to my 
“Of the general taste,” she answered, looking 3 } wounded pride. I talked and smiled, glad to 
around a little -disdainfully. ‘“‘What would most ; believe that my lover’s eye was on me, not un- 
of these people care for Beethoven or Schu- $ : willing that he should feel something of the dis- 
mann?” $ quiet I had known. 
“Perhaps you are right—but you maine I was left alone a moment. Arthur came to 
forgotten one or two of our songs?” me. ‘I am glad to see,” he said, “that you 
“Certainly not,” she replied; (while I com- have been able to exercise such self-command. 
mented, ‘‘our songs!’’) “I couldn’t be so ne-3 Don’t overdo the matter, though. You have 
glectful of my own interest. I never receive > managed very well so far, but Mr. Voorhis sets 
80 much applause as when supported by you.” ; up for an accomplished breaker of hearts, and 
At this juncture arrived a petition that Miss ; I do not care to have you numbered among his 
Munro would favor the company with a little $ conquests. r 
music. Without going through any form of; The tone of this speech displeased me. * It 
urging, she moved to the piano, Arthur fol- $ S was quite plain that, far from being annoyed 
lowing. sae jealous, he had watched me with a comfort- 
sc played magnificently; I couldn’t deny sable complacency, imagining that I was in meek 
at, though I should have liked to. I had to } submission endeavoring to do his will. 
own it to Mr. Voorhis, a young gentleman who : ‘“*T hardly deserve your commendation,” I re- 
was just presented to me, and who manifested ; plied, ‘as I was merely amusing myself.” 
special enthusiasm over the performance. ; “TI supposed—but the supposition was, per- 
“But you should hear her sing!” he said. 3 haps, unwarrantable—that you wished to en- 
“Her vee 3 is the strong point, after all. oa my approval.” 
tlear and flexile, and such a compass!” “Oh! dear me, no! You must acquit me of 
Presently I did hear her. It was Schubert's $ & such elevated motive.” 
Serenade. I don’t know if the music is con- “You will, at least, attend to my sugges- 
sidered good or not; to me it was entrancing. } tion?” 
A vision rose before me of the summer night,* ‘About Mr. Voorhis? I can readily promise 
the lover beneath the lattice, the voice of ten- $ not to be more absorbed by him than ye have 
derness and longing calling on the loved one to : been all the evening with Miss Munro.” 
descend and roam the starlit darkness. I saw : ‘‘Senseless jealqusy!” he exclaimed, with im- 





them wandering through silent woods, filled with ; patience. ‘‘What did you expect of me? Have 


the fragrance of a thousand unseen flowers; I ; you forgotten your uncle’s commands? If I 
tracked their “steps by murmuring streams, } paid you special attention, how long would it 
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be before he heard of it?—how long after that 
before we should be forbidden to meet or speak 
in any way?” 

“It is of little consequence what I expected. 
And since you are so afraid of treating me with, 
ordinary civility, you had better return at once 
to your fair friend.” 

“TI shall do so by-and-by, but first I wish to 
take you to the supper-room.” ; 

“Do not give yourself ie trouble; Mr. Voor- 
his will return in a moment.” 

“You must not go with him.” 

The tone of command roused me. ‘I do not 
acknowledge your right to give any orders in 
the case,”’ I said. 

“I have a right—he is coming now—think 
before you seriously displease me.” 

“Really,” said I, ‘‘you are quite too ezalte 
for common life; you should reserve your emo- 
tions for high tragedy.”’ And Mr. Voorhis offer- 
ing me his arm, we went out together. 

All women can understand my triumph. I 
had been able to vex the person I most desired 
of all the world to please. Had he remained 
apart from the company, silent and grave, I 
should at once have repented; but seeing him, 
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“This is too childish, Cecilia,” he said, 
severely. “You know that [ prefer you to 
all others.” 

I was childish, indeed, for at these few words 
I forgot all that had been cold or unkind in his 
behavior. A yearning to be reconciled pos- 
sessed me. ‘Oh! Arthur,” I whispered, ‘don’t 
be angry; forgive me—love me!” 

‘* My feelings are not as changeable as yours,” 
he said; ‘‘I cannot pass, in a moment, from ten- 
derness to indifference, from aversion to fond- 
ness. You are even more volatile than I thought 
you.” 
$ These words did not anger me, unjust though 
$I felt them. To be seriously told of any fault, 
3 if real or imaginary, could never wake resent- 

ment. I exerted myself to overcome his cold- 
$ ness, nor were my efforts utterly without re- 
$ ward. A constrained smile, a few words of 
F hindinoes, were at last vouchsafed; and when, 
$ awhile later, he contrived that we should pass 
‘ brief space together, apart from others, I was 
almost too happy. 
Not, indeed, that he showed me, even then, 
: much of lover-like devotion, or allowed me the 
$ girls’ prerogative of being worshiped. He did 





across the table, very amiable to two or three $ not scruple to call me obstinate and heedless, 
lively girls, I continued the experiment and 3 nor to show me that my whims, as he termed 


made myself as charming as possible to my } them, could have no influence upon his course, 


companion. 8 

Soon after supper dancing began. Mr. Voor-$ 
his, having engaged me for the first quadrille, : 
had left me to speak to a friend when Arthur 
came up. 

“How delightful music is!” I exclaimed, de- 
termined to give him no opportunity to reproach 
mé. “I don’t know whith I like best, that which 
’ appeals to the soul, like Miss Munro’s songs, or 
» this, which is so inspiring to the feet.” 

“TI am sorry you will not be able to enjoy the 
inspiration more fully.” 

“Your sympathy is thrown away, since I 
expect to enjoy it very soon.” 

“Indeed! I was not aware that you danced. 
I never saw the amusement attempted in Hill- 
side.” 

*“T have been in other places.” 

*<Quite cosmopolite!” he said, with a smile 
“But, can you rely on yourself? For otherwise 
you had better remain seated. The young ladies 
here dance very well.” : 

“T am obliged for your solicitude,” I an- 
swered, coldly; “but I trust not to make myself ; 
ridiculous. At least you will not be required : 
to run any risks as my partner. Consider your- 
self entirely at liberty to be devoted to those 
whom you prefer.” 





It cost me no slight internal struggle to hear 
this quietly, but I did it. 

“T believe you are right,” I said. 
so much my master, if only a kind one.” 

“That you shall always find mé; for the rest, 
learn to put faith in me. Do not demand to see 
me often; it is hazardous. Believe in my affec- 
tion and be content.” 

“You can be happy when we are parted?” I 
asked, reproachfully. 

“Certainly. There are many objects in life 
besides love; much elsé to be interested in. It 
would be madness—and worse, folly—to throw 
away all the years that must elapse before our 
marriage. I can be cheerful, nay, happy, be- 
cause I will, And so could you, Cecilia, if you 
loved me enough.” : 

“Loved you enough! Oh! Arthur, I could 
die for you!” 

“Do better than that,” he said, smiling; 
‘live to make me happy.” 

“And Miss Munro?” I asked. 
you do not care for her?” 

‘“‘Foolish child! You don’t deserve to hear 
the truth, but I will be indulgent. She is en- 
gaged to a friend of mine in one of the Eastern 
cities; it is not generally known here, I believe; 
but I have been attentive to Her for the very 
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MY TYRANT. hee 
reason that no harm could come of it. Set s $ tidiousness amounting to arrogance, in this 
your unreasonable little heart at rest; however § } persistent refusal of offers, quite beyond his 
I may seem with others, you are always my expectation or my desert. He trusted—with a 
first and dearest object. Nothing could have? keen glance from beneath black brows—that 
pleased me better than to hang abeut you all; no romantic folly lay at the bottom of this 
the evening, playing Corydon to your Phyllis; } strange perversity. 
but you will find that I never allow my feelings} I shivered guiltily at the word. Did he sus- 
to run away with my judgment. By-the-by,”; pect anything? I longed to tell him all, to 
turning suddenly, ‘‘I hope you enjoyed your § throw myself on his mercy, but I dared not; the 
flirtation with Mr. Voorhis?” ; fear of displeasure perpetually restrained me. 

“Not too much, Iam sorry. Were you very Day by day my position grew more difficult. 
angry, Arthur?” 3 More and more I felt my falsehood, not alone 
*In one sense, yes. I could not be expected } to uncle Richard, but toward any man who had 
to like having my wishes defied by the person $ ’ honored me with his regard. At last I wrote 
most bound to respect them. As for being ; to him, who was the arbiter of my fate, told 
jealous, I haven’t quite enough of the grace of 3 him all my trials, and begged his consent to the 





humility to consider your friend a very formid- 
able rival; and if he were, your object was suf- 
ficiently manifest to reassure me. You amused 
me immensely, Cecilia—two or three coquettish 
glances at him, then an anxious one at me to 
see how I took it.” ° 

My vanity could not but feel this home-thrust, 
but Iwas soon consoled. Need I care if he were 
too sure of me to feel the least uneasiness? Was 
itnot true? Was not my heart entirely his? 

Then we talked a little of our future—that 
dear, distant, uncertain future. Four years 
look. so.very long when one is only seventeen! 
But Arthur cheered me with words of tender- 
ness, heard so eagerly, treasured with such 
care! And after that we went back to the 
eompany, the lights, and the dancing. 


A year went by; you can judge how. Faith-3 
fully I endeavored to obey my lover’s will, to 


be cheerful, to believe in his attachment. Yet 
could I never hear of him, as I so often did, 


¢ disclosure of our engagement. The answer I 
received was quite in character. 

He had not supposed me so dangerous to the 
peace of mankind that it was needful I should 
go about ticketed as ‘‘disposed of.” Did I net 
mistake? Was the candor I advocated needful? 
Would not a little reserve, a manner somewhat 
3 less empresse in my intercourse with the other 
sex, answer quite as well as a revelation that 
must be fatal to our prospects? 

All alone, I yet flushed scarlet at this impu- 
tation. It was not the first time that inordinate, 
aggressive vanity had been hinted at, but he had 
never spoken quite so plainly. As usual, I re- 

sented it a moment; then thought, like the in- 
sensate I was, that the jealousy of love had 
prompted. it, and went on reading. 

His reasons for secrecy, he continued, were 
well known to me, and their force, which I 
had often acknowledged, still remained. Since, 
therefore, I so decidedly opposed his declared 





gay, admired, sought-after, without a painful? will, he must believe that I wished to resume 


spasm of the heart. It seemed so hard to me 
that he could like to be with other girls, make 
them pretty compliments, pay them gallant at- 
tentions. He was mine; I so wanted all his 
thoughts, his cares. He called this selfish, proof 
of a nature ungenerous and weak. Then I 
stifled my feelings and uttered po complaint. 


that control of my actions which had been 
hitherto accorded him. He returned me my 
freedom, and would, in future, assume no right 
to influence me in any way. 

I threw down the letter, more amazed even 
than indignant. Such a result I had never, for 
one moment, contemplated. We belonged to 





Other troubles, too, beset me. 


I had never: each other through good and ill, through ab- 


thought myself attractive, Arthur liad never $ sence and sorrow, injustice and suspicion. Was 


called me so. 


How delighted I should have ; it for this I had borne everything, foregone all 


be@n with one word that showed he found me ; the joy of love and tasted only its trials? To 


charming; but it never came. 
ever, had different taste, or more hypocrisy; for 
some reason, I was a good deal admired. My 
hand was sought by more than one whose re- 
gard, my uncle told me, I might be proud to 
win. My answer, often repeated, vexed him, 
He was the last man in the world, he said, to 


Others, Gew-3 be thus ruthlessly thrown off! 


No, he never 
meant to throw me off. He supposed the next 
mail would bring him a missive all penitence, 
asking only to be restored to favor. In every 
difference, heretofore, that ‘had been the rule. 
But it should not be so now. I loved him, but 
I would not be absolutely at the mercy of a 





force a girl’s inclination, but there was a fas- 


caprice which had so little tenderness. 
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838 AROTIC GRAVES. 
“Your letter,” I wrote, ‘does not seem to; pitied him. Pique—and a pitiless demon of 
me entirely the fruit of calm deliberation; bat {selt-worship—had driven him to this. Miss 
perhaps I mistake. If you mean what you say— 3 Warrington was not submissive, I suppose, for 
then yes. I have not sought my freedom, but § they separated two years from their marriage. 
I will not refuse it when offered.” 3 Of course, I had pain to bear; you can’t tear 
- I went to Philadelphia the next day. Of: : your heart-strings from the object “to which 
course, I expected that letters would follow me } they clung so long and not endure some suf- 
there. I no more than Arthur had meant pre- : fering. And for awhile I was suspicious, dis- 
cisely what I said.: My words, I thought, would 3 trustful of human nature, of actions, motives— 
make him reflect upon our past; he would ac- g just as people are who have done wrong them- 
knowledge his fault, and Benbow sweet to} selves. But I came out of. it all by-and-by, 
pardon him! How secure and lasting the peace 3 3 wiser, and L hope a little better, too. 
that would follow! a peace that should give me ; The very first thing I did, after the shock of 
rights and claims, not bind me down to absolute g $ surprise was over, was. to write to uncle Rich- 
submission. : ard a full and free confession. I expected 
But days went by—a week—another—and no; terrible response—a thunder-clap. Instead 
letter came. No matter, I said, I will. wait. ‘came a genial-record of the village news—my 


New scenes, new faces seemed to give me garden—aunt Helen’s conservatory. ‘Oh! 
strength; I felt another being from what the’ dear,” I thought, in dismay, “he has not re- 
past year had made me. 


had resolved, returns as my love deserves he } 
Ss 
Ss 


When he returns, I : ceived my letter!” 
Just then a little postseript caught my eye. 


should, we will be happy. Till then, patience! 


Meanwhile, the city was delightful; I went 


‘*You’ll have faith in your old uncle after tiiis, 
won’t you, Cecy? I thought two years ago 


much into society; it welcomed me with kind- $ just as I think now; you deserve better of fate 


ness. Waiting grew less and less difficult. 

One day I came down, dressed for dinner, a 
little before the usual time. The evening paper 
Tay on the table; I took it up, and, woman-like, 
t Othe marriages and deaths. The first 
naiae. Petar was Arthur’s—the morning of the ; 
twentieth——St. Clement’s Church—Miss War- 
rington, Why, what was this? 

What was it? Why, I had regained my free- 
dom, that was all! 


And he—after awhile 13 


than to be wasted on that man.” 

Tears stood in my eyes at this gentleness. 

“TI don’t deserve better,” I said, humbly. “I 
$ don’t deserve anything at all.” 
But, happily, none of us are dealt with ac- 
S cording to our merits. As thankfully I write 
these words, I look’ up from the paper to meet 
a glance from two dear eyes. Kind eyes they 
are, and in their light I long ago forgot all that 
was painful in the history of My Tyrant. 
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ARCTIC 


GRAVES. 


BY OLIVE C. FERRISS. 


Tere lieth a land in a frozen sea, 
Where falleth the Arctic snow; 

And there is a vision none may see, 
And a story none may know. 

Fer a mystery, deep in its weirdly spell, 
Hangs over that fated spot, 

That the lips of the dead can only tell, 
For morta) knoweth not. 


There were those that went to that ice-bound coast, 

But they perished one by one; 
And we only know that a grave, at most, 

Was the meed their bravery won. 

And only the winds, and the fierce wild sterm, 

* Amd the iceberg in its piide, 

Keep watch o’er each snowy shreyded form, 
Where they laid them down and died. 


\And the North-wind sometimes shrieketh by, 
Like a blast from a huntsman’s horn; 

And we sometimes see, in our midnight sky, 
The light of the Northern morn, 


We know that the red light streams afar 
O’er the frozen earth and deep; 

We know that the Heavens are bending o’er 
Their deep, unbroken sleep. 


Oh! Northern hills, and mounts of snow! 
Ye icepeaks rearing high! r 
Guard yell those that are slumbering low 
Beneath your Arctic sky! 
There are graves, deep down in the human soul, 
Where they hide their dead from sight; 
Graves dark as those at the Northern pole, 
In the noon of an Arctic night. 


We hush our breaths, and our hearts stand still 
Ah! the world grows cold and dark! 
And we watching see, with a nameless chill, 
Our hopes grow stiff and stark. 
We lay them down to their frezen sleep, 
Though our Summer breezes blow— 
We've graves as dark, and drear, and deep, 
Ye “solitudes of snow!” 
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RAY AMYOTT. 


BY LESLIE WALTER, AUTHOR OF “DORA’S COLD,” ETO., ETC. 


The two persons thus introduced to each 3 telling everybody how at last Miss Heath had 
other’s acquaintance by Mrs. Drayton, bowed 3 found a person who could appreciate her, and 
as politely, as coolly, as if they had been the : how that splend#@ apt. Amyott was now fitly 
strangers shé imagined them, and interchanged : matched. A dozen gentlemen rebelliously re- 


“Capt. Amrort—Miss Heath.” alin She had made the tour of the rooms, 


a few civil sentences while she fluttered away ; ceived this idea, and waited anxiously for an 
then the captain rested his hand on the hilt of opportunity to break up the tete-a-tete; a score 
his sabre and was silent, while the belle’s soft 3 of whispering girls vowed together that it was 
eyes looked intently beyond him at a bouquet $a shame, and, in bands of azure, rose, and 
of flowerS standing near, at anything or at ; white, came floating by, casting soft looks upon 
nothing. A silent deadly duel was going on er absorbed warrior. 

“Ah! I forgot! You don’t dance,” Mrs. 
flict of emotion, thought, and will; not even a : Drayton gayly corrected herself, “since that 
look could’ be exchanged without some conces- : sword-cut made you ahero. But at least you 
gion on one side or the other, and scarce a topic 3 can promenade like everybody else; this room 


- introduced but would leave a loophole for an- is quite full and very warm, while the others 


noyaned ‘gna misconstruction. Neither could $ are delightful as yet; people never think of 
retreat. with honor; either would have died $ moving, till some one first sets the example. 
rather than be suspected of the weakness of 3 Col. Amyott that is to be, I,am ashamed of 
flight, or of a desire to remain. Many eyes you! Does the army make people so stupid? 


were turned to them, conspicuous against the S Give Miss Heath your arm, and show her my 


light€d arch of the bright bay-window; to Mar- 3 Japan lilies.” 

garet, where she sat and smiled unconscious, a Stiffly the captain rose, and, limping slightly 
princess-looking creature in white satin and } as he advanced, obeyed his hostess, He bowed 
rare lace; to the young volunteer officer, easy, 3 superbly to the young lady, he offered his mili- 


tall, and trim, in his handsome uniform and $ 
glittering ornaments; and somebody at last $3 
ventured to say what everybody thought: that ; 
la reine du bal had found a king. 

Mrs. Drayton was delighted; she had fallen : 


tary arm, and she as silently rose up and took 
it. Her fair little hand lay quietly on the dark 
cloth sleeve, her steady brown eyes looked be- 


i yond it—they were full of pride, of resolution, 


of something deeper, sweeter, and softer, that 


in love with Miss Heath at some place of } struggled to overcome these sterner sentiments, 


, fashionable resort, the summer before, and 3 but her manner was polished, gentle, and per- 


hadiinsisted on prolonging the acquaintance, $ ‘fect, as was her wont, and the captain’s teeth 
and finally secured her for a few weeks’ stay $ § were tightly clenched within his moustached 
in her delightful country-house.’ Here also } 3 lips as he silently conducted her away. . 

were congregated a brilliant crowd of guests, ; They swept down the long drawing-room, 
the gay neighborhood and the watering-place j observed by many eyes, and followed other 


near furnished many more, and, by a happy 
coincidence, a dozen officers of ‘‘the very best? 
families” were recruiting themsel¥es, or their $ 
regiment, near at hand. So the ‘little summer 
party” she had planned became at last very 
like a ball, ‘a crush of gossamer French toilets, 
a blaze of jewels and epaulets.” Margaret’s 
white satin and pearls were the plainest things 
there, and also the’ most effective. 

“What are you about? You do not dance,” $ 
cried the hostess, again advancing on her silent ; 
pair, who did not quite answer her expecta- } 

Vou. XLVI.—21 





moving couples, who wandered through the 
lighted suite of rooms, or loitered in the cool 
conservatory. It was an awkward place to 
linger in, for a subdued half-light replaced the 
glare of the saloon, and the soft gush of falling 
water, the gentle rustle of a few awakened 
birds who stirred about their cages, thinking it 
was day, the refreshing coolness of the bowery 
leaves, and vines, and tall spreading plants, 
and the delicious odors of the green-house 
flowers, tended to gentler and more natural 
emotions, and were harder to endure than the 
839 
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; oa and swell of music, the blaze of lights, the 

um and bustle of the crowd. Neither wished 
to pause a moment in this resting-place, yet 
both forced themselves to go through the usual 
round of examination and admiration, to praise 
the color of one blossoming plant, to inhale the 
rich, sweet perfume of another, to lift the heavy 
clustered fruit of a third, and never forget the 
phrases and notice due to each. Flowers were 
there, simpler and humbler things, dear to both 
and well remembered, and these they passed by 
silently, and neither named nor touched, as one 
respects and does not praise the wreaths of im- 
mortelles consecrated to graves. 

Five years before, these two, so cold and so 


resolute, too grimly decided, to listen to any- 
thing she might say. ‘‘They were unsuited,” 
she had said many a time, ‘‘they had best part, 
they were but a torment to each other, together; 
they could never be happy, and it was better to 
give up the struggle at once than to prolong it 
through years of restless misery such as neither 
could endure.” So Magaret had calmly taken 
away her hand, and bowed her shining head, 
and said, ‘‘So let it be,” and the waves of Lethe 
rolled between these separated hearts for five 
long years. 

It struck the young man, when fist he ven- 
tured ‘to look at his companion, how strangely 
she had altered in this tinre. Not in features, 





estranged, had mutually ‘fallen in love,” and, 3 color, or complexion—not in height, in size, in 
agreeably to the custom of young people to f attitude, in motion, or in speech, but in some- 
whom immediate matrimony is forbidden by $ 5 thing that changed and distinguished all; and 
circumstances, pledged themselves to a long $ he was well pleased to find with how little emo- 
engagement, and began, as in duty bound, to$tion he could view her, and how complete was 
torment each other, as is the habit of lovers $ : his isolation from the old thoughts he had con- 


who see such an ample waste of time before § 
them for repentance and revolt. They could § 
not marry, for Ray was too poor, and Margaret 
too young; yet certainly no married couple ever 
bickered and differed with more determined 
ardor than this betrothed pair, who loved, and 
quarreled, and repented, and quarreled again 
through two long years of their probation, and 
wore, and tugged, and strained at their chain, 
till at last it parted, and they were free. How 
it came about, after a winter of outward gayety 
and secret gloom, what ostentatious indifference 
began it, what resolute wrong-doing continued 
it, what gossips’ tongues forwarded it, what 
evil gentt provoked it, and, blighting the very 
air they breathed, turned love to hate, and pure 
hearts to wells of bitterness, I cannot chronicle; 
but Margaret was vain, and Ray was jealous, 
and Ray was proud, and Margaret passionate, 
and both were blind with anger and wild with 
haste, and mad with mortal pain: tired of wear- 
ing the fetters of an intolerable constraint. So 
their bonds were dissolved, lightly, easily, with 
a few sullen words from one, a cold acquies- 
cence from the other. Both fancied that the 
temporary torpor and chill of alienation were 
the peace and calm of death to their love, and 
never knew how strong and vital was the pas- 
sion, till it struggled back to life and pain once 
more. It was Ray, too, who provoked the 
change, and put thus in practice what Margaret 
had, only half in earnest, sq often threatened. 
Taken by surprise at last, and deprived of her 
woman's privilege, the girl would not have 
stretched forth her hand to save her own hap- 
Piness and his, and the lover was too inflexibly 


8 nected with her, and dreaded to feel aroused by 
Sher presence. Only one pang—brief almost, and 
harmless as summer lightning—flashed. through 
him as he looked; she was leaning beside a 
splendid Arum lily, whose waxen lip almost 
touched her own, whose deep green leaves en- 
circled her shining hair, as royal, as pale, as 
fair as the flower itself. He never remembered 
seeing her restless and flushed but once, and 
yet that time came pitifully back as he watched 
her now so passionless and cold; he fancied he 
saw the chilling breath of those lonely years 
upon her cheek, the wrinkles of some past pain 
upon her brows. Her eyes were softer, deeper, 
darker with the shadows of sorrow, the light of 
joys in which he had borne no part; and her 
lips, that he remembered so pouting, irresolute 
and erect, were softly curved and closed now, 
as sweetly, but more firmly than of yore. Not 
for him this change, however, not for him these 
gracious insignia of beauty, for she stood quite 
unconscious of his notice; and when some of 
her friends and young companions found them 
there, and broke upon her musing mood with 
their jests and laughter, her lovely face lighted 
up again, amd with the same arch spirit, the 
same bewitching grace that Amyott so well re- 
membered, she entertained the gentlemen who 
crowded to her side, delighted at her emancipa- 
tion from her grim conductor. 

Capt. Amyott was presented to an Houri in 
pink gauze and pink blossoms, who bloomed 
like a rose in her wreath of buds, and was as 
; charming, as sweet, as kind to the gallant sol- 
Sdier she so much admired as any gentle girl 
> could be; but her soft voice wearied, her pretty 
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speeches bored him. Life had passed so lightly } Her look was too ingenuous, her tone too full 
over her fair young head -that it had left no 3 of feeling for a doubt—Capt. Amyott heard, con- 
token or distinguishing trace whatever, and, founded, and fancied himself the fool of his 
though Amyott was tired of the battle and the } own vanity. “So,” he thought, “that is why 
storm, he did not seek or desire such absolute {she never married; another succeeded me, an- 
rest as this.. In the grave light of his nine-and- ; other received my forfeited rights, and, dying 
twenty years, this child’s gay looks and words é : untimely, she mourns him still. Not my deser- 
seemed pueril® and absurd; rather would he ? ’ tion, but his death, has so changed and moved 
have preferred the thoughtful face of some ear- her.” Somehow, he respected her a little more 
nest, feeling woman, sweet and serious. He } in this view; men know themselves too well, and 
yose abruptly and conducted his fair partner ¢ g despise themselves too thoroughly to wholly be- 
to the music-room, where a throng of people, § : lieve, or be content in, the womanly faith and 
dustered abdut the piano, were eagerly ap- constancy that trusts and adores entirely and 
plauding some performance, and, pushed by ac- ; ® long. Familiar with the idol, they doubt the 
cident to the extreme limits of the crowd, even } ardor of the worshiper, and gladly turn to the 
in advance of the small, but devoted band sta- $ § half contemptuous, half capricious love of some 
tioned there to turn the leaves of the music, } gay, world-wearied nature like their own, care- 
found this responsibility suddenly devolved : less.of the jewel they had, and lightly lost, and 
upon himself, and recognized in the performer $ ’ flung away. ; 
Margaret. : He could not have explained why henceforth 
She, too, knew well the strong taper hand ; there existed, for him, a perpetual conscious- 
that turned the page, the ring on the little {ness of her presence, a constant necessity for 
finger with the imperious motto, ‘‘je le veuz,”’ § § watching and observing her, an unwilling obli- 


but she did not start or give any visible sign $ : gation to be in her neighborhood. He had 
of emotion, though Ray remembered how often } already many friends among Mrs. Drayton's 
she had sung that very song to him, at twilight, } guests, many more were glad of his acquaint- 
in the dimly-shaded room, touching the ten- ance—the young girls courted the superb, silent 


derest chords, murmuring the softest refrains, § man, and he was made the recipient of number- 
rising at last, in tears and silence, to touch her ; less favors and flatteries, followed by gentle at- 
lips to his, and whisper how blest they were. ; tentions, surrounded by admiring groups, who 
He looked down wonderingly into her fair, im- § ? forced the reluctant hero to be gallant, and 
passive face, and doubted if his lips had ever } might have forced him to be gay, but for a 
really pressed that waxen cheek, his hand } face—cold, grave, impassive—that, sitting in 
smoothed that shining hair, his look abashed § 3 shadow beyond the bright circle, attracted him 
those clear and fearless eyes. Some one asked 8 more than the fairest within it. To watch the 
for a ballad from the book before them, her } : changes of this face, to-note its delicate details, 
favorite of old, he knew, his own through weary 3 to compare it with the engraven portrait by 
years, and those aware of his musical abilities ° : memory, his eyes were irresistibly drawn by 
begged that it might be sung as a duet, and $ ; an attraction he could not surmount or define. 
would take no refusal. So the two voices rose ; Not, he would have sworn, that he felt any re- 
and fell in a rich, magnificent melody, and, } mains of a sickly sentiment, any. traces of 
when it ceased, everybody declared it could not } worn-out passion—fairer faces had effaced the 
have been more perfect had they practiced for ; merits of this from his mind—brighter images 
years. ‘You will sing often together, I hope, ; had eclipsed the pale shadow lingering in his 
Miss Heath,” cried the delighted hostess, ‘it is : heart—her own changed: and chill demeanor 
evident your voices were made to be heard, in } was erasing the last faint tokens every day. But 
this way, they harmonize so well!” some odd reminiscenes, some memories con- 
Miss Heath looked up hurriedly, her self-pos- ; stantly vexing his soul, forced him to be aware 
session a little shaken, for help to get away. } of that repellent grevtabs; to study that beau- 
It was so natural to her old lover to spare her,  tifal face, to look into those inscrutable eyes, 
that he had moved toward her and offered his and gradually to draw nearer the charmed circle 
arm to lead her from the piano, instinctively, ; of isolation in which she lived. 
and she as involuntarily accepted it and re-} Miss Heath was gentle, but cold. He would 
treated from the admiring group. When she} have been glad to be treated as an ordinary 
Teached the cool, open window, she turned to \ acquaintance, to have been allowed to awaken 
him with dark eyes full of tears, saying, ‘I } the sparkling life of her face, as he saw others 
used to sing that with a friend who is dead.” do, to have approached her gayly and gallantly, 
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like the men who formed her court, to have 
grown gradually familiar with her altered pre- ; 
gence, and thus allayed the feverish fancies it 
awakened. But something, looking at him out 
of her eyes, neither hatred nor love—for he had 


3 her mood. ‘You don’t like these death’s-head 
} festivities, I see, ma’am,” he said to her, ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘nor do I. When I think where all 
these bright young fellows may be, a day or 
two hence, I wonder we can sit calmly at their 


seen the one there and did not fear the other— 
kept guard over her beauty like a ceuchant lion, 
and warned him back when he approached too 


; board and drink their ‘health’ so coolly; it’s a 
:dreadful mockery, madam! We may eat our 
$dinners quietly enough a scor€ of years aficr 
near. All the rest were her admirers, more ; they are gone to sup in Paradise, but it is more 
than one were evidently lovers; what right had 3 than Ican do now! War is necessary—it must 
he, being neither, to claim her time or thoughts? 3 be—but it is a cruel and deadly thing; don’t let 
So, many a day, the handsome captain rode re- :us pretend it is a merry one, or serve up these 
luctantly away, and many a night walked rest- : infernal banquets of Bellona, with a sauce 
lessly up and down his room, raging at the old 3 piquante of music and millinery! But perhaps 
trouble reviving in his breast, too proud to own 3 your young eyes see these things differently,” 

defeat by flight, unwillingly compelled to re- he added, ‘‘or you will not lose a friend here, 
main and helplessly'to behold others win what ; Sas I fancied, like myself.” 

Le once had won, with care and pains, and | “No,” said Miss Heath, firmly—*but I can 
lightly lost again. $ sympathize in your regrets.” 

The regiment he had been chosen to command ; “IT see you are observing him, madam, our 
was now in camp, duly drilled and equipped, ;handsome colonel, a man to be mourned—a 
brilliant with new uniforms, and warlike with man among a thousand. If he should fall, [ 
new muskets, impatiently awaiting orders, and 3 should think my share of Constitutional liberty 
chafing under their delay. In spite of the sur- ;dearly won. It must have been from pure pa- 





geon’s recommendations of prudence, on behalf 3 triotism—not only recklessness of life, though 
of his hardly healed wound, the colonel insisted $I have known him risk it for a less matter— 
on sharing his soldier's accommodations; his 


that he enlisted as a private at first—made 
tents were pitched in the most picturesque spot jcapiain by his company, and colonel for his 
in the neighborhood, and Mrs. Drayton and her 3 bravery, always in the thickest of the fight, 
band of ladies, delighted with the novelty, re- conspicuous for daring and gallantry; he has 
sorted thither almost every day to dose the sick joe back alive once, it won’t be likely to hap- 
and admire the well; to gratify the men with 3 pen again!” 
luxuries not included in the quartermaster’ 83 $ **You have known him a long time?” inquired 
stores, and the officers with their lively society. } } Margaret, gently. 

Miss Heath steadily excused herself from “Five years only; but I love him like a son. 
these visits, on pretexts manifold and various, He came among us without friends to assist 
till a formal invitation to dine at head-quarters, 3 3 ; him, and commenced the practice of law in my 
accepted by all the others, left her no alterna- } ‘office (not that I could help him, he knew far 
tive. She appeared among the gay party, re- ’ more of it, than I,) and, from that day, has 
served and pale, her fair hair and dark eyes steadily risen till our first men consult him. 
strangely uniform with her black and white 5 ie is already distinguished in his profession, 
dress, and a gonspicuous contrast to the flut- {sure of fame and eminence, and now he drops 
tering array, the lively colors and manners of Sit all and goes to glory, to murder, to death, 
the group she. joined. The camp seemed to Sand nothing can prevent him! I would have 
have little interest for her; she hurried through 3 given him my house, my capital, my practice. I 
its gayer sights to linger in the temporary hos- ; would have given him my only daughter, madam, 
pital, and left the glittering crowd of officers to ; to stay at home!” 
wander about among the privates’ tents, speak- ‘She might be a sweet girl,” thought Mar- 
ing, sometimes, to th€ homesick lads, or sad- § garet, glancing at the father’s kindly face. 
faced elderly men at the doors; returning to; ‘‘Suicide I call it,” he resumed, much per- 
sit apart from the rest, in her queenly way, on 3 turbed, as he put away his handkerchief, and 
a little green knoll, her courtiers at her feet, ; Swith it some tokens of emotion. “But I beg 
abashed and puzzled by her grave and silent ; pardon for annoying you with my prosing—I 
ways. ; ; hardly hoped to find any one so much interested 

Her left-hand neighbor at dinner, a fine-look- $ : in him among his new acquaintances here. I 
ing, elderly gentleman, a stranger to the rest of ‘shall not forget your sympathy for a compart 
the party, appeared to comprehend and share { tive stranger.” 
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An hour after, as the gay party were crossing } choice, he would have died sooner than accept 
the parade-ground, Miss Heath, a little in the } the most trivial assistanee from her; but being 
rear, recognized the voices of the young colonel } thus compelled to lean upon it for a moment, 
and his old friend before they overtook her. he felt that it was not the cold charity of an 
“JI think you fear too much for the result, sir. }enemy he had received, but the warm, firm, 
I have come back safely once, I may do so i clinging hand of a friend, that had been ex- 
again; it is not so dangerous as you think.” i tended to save him. He held it long in his, and 
“Heaven grant it, Raymond, I shall hope for 3 lodked into her eyes. Her cheeks were deeply 
the best.” colored, her breath came fast, and a hurrying 
“In case of the worst, Mr. May, my will is ; maze of memories swept before him—of looks, 
in your hands, and I have left what belonged ; and actions, and signs like this—of partings, 
tome to yourself and little Zena, with the care } wordlessly fond—of meetings, mutely happy— 
of my servant Tom. I am an orphan, as you dod cheeks so flushed, and eyes as sweetly soft 
know; there is no one else to whom I could offer ; through tears. He had dreamed of them often. 
the little I possess.” ; Was he dreaming still? While they stood, pro- 
“It won't comfort us much if we lose you; ‘saic reality broke upon them in two shapes: 
but I trust you will come back and reclaim it, i the imperative voices of drum and fife sum- 
ad live to make it more. God knows I wish ; ?moned the colonel, and Mrs. Drayton’s party 
my country well, Ray, but I grudge your life to ; clustered like bees about Miss Heath, who was 
her.” : obliged to defend herself against the imputation 
“Do you think I care for it so much?” was of fainting. When parade was over, she was 
the careless reply. ‘‘It has not been such a : driven away in a dashing carriage, by one of 
blessing to me that I wish to save it—only a $ her admirers, and Amyott walked back to his 
burden borne because it could not without sin § : tent to find the long expected marching-orders 
be laid down. Now there is no penalty attached 3 lying on his table. 
to the loss, and I never dreamed that in these His night would have been restless enough 
prosaic days I could give it for so grand a cause. 3 without the hurried preparations for departure, 
Can you expect me to regret it?” and, glad of the diversion from his thoughts, 





3 
“No, my boy, no; leave that to others. But ‘she pressed these with such urgency that by 


don’t be rash. This lady will agree with me, ’ daylight half his command was already gone, 
Tam sure,” he added, as they joined Miss cine? the charge of his second officer, the re- 
Heath, ‘that you ought not to sacrifice your } mainder to follow a little later with himself. 
life unnecessarily.” ; An hour given to*rest and refreshment, and 
“It is easy to die,” said Margaret, coldly. } ‘another to the solving of the problem that had 
“I think it is a harder thing to live, as some 0 long vexed him, under the roof-tree of the 
do, who have no future and no past, no object 3 Draytons, and he was ready to depart. 
andno hope. I have heard those called cowards; It was a beautiful summer morning, elear 
who rendered back their lives because they were {and cool; the soft air, the bright sunshine, the 
Weary of go sad a trust. I believe that they are ; gay life stirring in field and wood, inspired the 
bravest who dare to exist through all, to suffer ; colonel with some answering buoyancy of spirit 
and conquer all.” 3 and hope, as he rode over; but when the brief 
“*T will be brave then,” said Amyott, looking : excitement of the ride had died away, his 
fully in her face with a triumphant smile; ‘I } thoughts returned heavily to their accustomed 
Will live and be victorious yet!” 3 orbits, and with a slow and quiet step he 
The ring flashed on his finger, the light in his { ascended the grassy terraces, passed the vine- 
eyes, but the lustre of his look was lost in the } draped porches, and turned toward the long 
cold dark gloom of hers. With a quick, haughty French windows by which was Miss Heath’s 
movement he turned, and they hurried on, pale ; : favorite seat. 
and silent as two warring ghosts, to join the ; She was there now, leaning back in a little 
Test. 3 easy-chair, her eyes cast down, her fingers 
The colonel was very late; his men were ; busy with some trifling fancy work that served 
tlready coming on parade, and seeing this, he Sto occupy her thoughts and idle away the plea- 
Started forward, and, still stiff from his wound, > sant morning hours. The sweet wind, entering 
stumbled, and would have fallen, before them ’through the open doors, lifted the folds of her 
all, but for the hasty help that Margaret ren- 2 delicate dress, and stirred the braids of her 
dered him. She was near and saw his peril, $ ‘fair hair, and kissed her lively mouth; lightly 
and held forth a saving hand. Of deliberate ® touched her waxen cheek, and swept the silken 
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ie of ee eae Col. p aaeatie strode for-; the pea with the wade of the ead. “This 
ward two steps, where he could observe the} yellow sunshine, that falls so gayly at our feet, 
fair picture unseen, and think in what words ; lies somewhere upon black and bloody ground, 
he should dare disturb it. From her attitude, $ : upon wreck and ruin pitiful to see; this sweet 
he had fancied her alone, but it speedily be-} breeze passes on to touch colder foreheads than 
came apparent that he was about to break upon ours, to stir about the lifeless, nameless men 
a tete-a-tete, in which the voices of the speakers $ that perished yesterday in some hardly noticed 
had prevented them from hearing his advance; battle, in some unknown fray. I can hear the 
but in the silence that followed, the ring of his; sounds of those fatal conflicts all these moon- 
spurred heel on the pavement, or the limp off light nights; I can see these dreadful pictures 
his useless foot, would betray him as having § through all the sunny day; while all the world 
been a listener to the impassioned words that § is still, that blood is crying to heaven. I find 
had hardly died away upon the air. : fearful meaning in those words, Mr. Merton. 
Within that brief second a score of contend- § Don’t let us talk of life and death.” 
ing passions battled fiercely for the colonel’s ; ‘You evade my question,” he exclaimed, with 
soul. Love, and honor, and pride, and manly | some uneasy wonder, how you aperk as if you 
integrity—against wrath and hatred, jealousy, } : had a lover in the army.’ 
suspicion and narrow, mean revenge. What; ‘Neither there, nor elsewhere,” she answered, 
man living had the right to approach her—who : ; quietly. “I have no lover.” 
had been his betrothed, almost his wife, who’ ; ‘But I assure you, you hve one, Miss Heath; 
was, who should be yet, in the face of earth} you will always have one, while I live. Why 
and heaven, and in spite of all their powers—~ won’t you answer me? Am I trenching on for- 
with words and tones. like this? She was his § bidden ground?” 
by vows and promises that human breath was; ‘‘On consecrated ground, rather,” she said, 
powerless to dissolve, by hours of happiness, trembling, ‘‘full of graves of the past, buried 
by years of pain, by the brief summer of their § feelings that must never rise, emotions that are 
love, the long winter of their separation, by $ better cold and dead. Don’t disturb them, or 
the immutable will of fate itself, that had thus: ghosts will come to haunt me.” 





strangely reunited them at last, and by the: The young man rose in confusion and bewil- 
thousand mute confessions of that face which derment, and leaned over her for a moment as 
he alone could read. The darker mood con-} he took her passive hand. ‘I think you are 


quered, ‘Let her listen,” he said, fiercely, } not well this morning,” he said; ‘‘you are mor- 
‘and I will listen too; and then I will kill him$ bid and nervous, I will go away now, and 
and myself; we cannot both love her and live!”’ ; choose some better time for what I have to ask 
And he waited eagerly for his rival’s coming. } of you.” ‘ 

The speaker was Langford Merton, therichest,} ‘No, no,” she answered; ‘‘it is better to say 
the gayest, the idlest of all the gay, rich, and} it now.” 
idle habitues of the neighboring watering-place.: ‘‘Then speak at once,” he urged. “This 
For some weeks he had pursued Miss Heath } : suspense is dreadful, yet I fear to end it, for 
with an exclusive devotion, which it appeared | I have a presentiment what your answer wil 
had at last found vent in words, and now was } be—I am waiting for your refusal.” 
awaiting her answer, bending slightly forward ’ ‘«‘ And I cannot give it,” she said; ‘‘but I can 
from the low seat he had taken at her feet, his; 3 give you the truth, and if it answers you, with- 
nervous fingers busy with her bright silks, his? out inflicting any pang like those I once en- 
eyes fixed earnestly on her face, as if indeed— dured, it will be better for us both. Five years 
as he had said—life and death were involved ; ago, I relinquished the only love I can ever 
for him in her reply. ; feel, under circumstances so painful that death 

‘Don’t use the words,” cried Margaret, her} itself would have been welcome and easy by 
pale cheeks growing paler still; ‘‘do not let us; 3 ; comparison. Something ‘like death, indeed, 
give such terms to the expression of our trivial} passed upon me, an illness followed which left 
emotions! Do, you know that the regiment } me barely alive, and from that oblivion of 
down yonder is ready to be ordered away? It} reason and memory I rose an altered creature. 
will have sadder reason to fear those names} How much of the fault was my own, I cannot 
than we. Real dramas of life and death are$ even yet decide, for.I dare not look back upo 
being. enacted all these fair summer days; the} the past. Whatever thoughts and feelings I had 
air is thick with the smoke and dust of battle, 3 in that time, are dead and buried, and I do not 
with the cries of the living, with the breath of: wish to disinter them. Love cannot approach 
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my Seeds again, and I will not om affection followed its eon aaa with eyes as soft and 
like yours by offering its semblance. I am only $ wistful as of old. Revenge, and pride, and ha- 
capable, now, of gentler and calmer emotions, 3 tred disappeared, she saw only the vital, the 
and the truest friendship, the sincerest grati- mortal issue. Would he live or die? All else 
tude I can feel.” $ was nothing to her now, a world might have 
She stopped to battle with the unusual weak- ; been conquered, or a kingdom lost, before her 
ness of tears, The young man kissed her hand $ unheeding sight, unless one rejoicing victor 
and turned away without a word, passing by ; joined the triumph, or one dead hero lay in the 
her through the open window. Col. Amyott, 3 dust of defeat. 
stepping forward in the full sunlight, con-3 The light of battle was shining in his eyes, 
fronted him as he came out. $ he was altered in her sight as he stood. Stern, 
“T have heard what you said to her, Merton,” 3 brave, determined, his whole figure instinct, in- 
he hoarsely began. ‘‘I have been an intentional 3 spired, with a feeling strange and unknown to 
listener, a thing I scorn; I deserve death, and } her before, she could have worshiped him while 
by heavens! an insight into that woman’s heart 3 she let him go. Useless, indeed, to hope that 
was worth it! I was half-mad, I think; but 3 fate would spare that dauntless form, sure to be 
that’s no excuse, and I am answerable to you } foremost in the field, sure to be first in battle; 
when and where you will!” 2 useless to dream that any danger would not be 
‘*Not to me,” said the other lightly, wringing } dared by that proud spirit; useless to trust 
his hand; ‘‘you have a much fiercer foe to fight, : that death would turn aside his arrows from 
Amyott! The whole world is welcome to know 3 ‘ the shining mark he loved! 
that I admire Miss Heath, and would do any- ; His hand touched hers lightly in farewell, his 
thing to gain her—and if you feel the same, ; step echoed on the oaken stairway, his spurs 
we're only fellow-sufferers and sinners! Good-} rang on the stone pavement beneath, his horse’s 
morning!” : hoofs seemed beating pon her heart. “By-and- 
He hurried down the gravel walk; the colonel, : : by she rose, and went.slowly up to her room to 
his jealous rage all spent, his fierce wrath turned } combat, as best she might, the suffocating, in- 
tagainst himself, strode in at the open window, : tolerable pain she endured, to call the actions 
where Miss Heath sat, pale and astonished, and § Sof the last few days to stern account, and 
stood beside her chair. 3 meet, in silence and alone, the harsh accusa- 
“So I was the friend who died?” he said, 3 tions of conscience, the inexorable evidence of 
looking down upon ‘her, with a curious gleam 3 reason, the bitter sentence of despair. 
of vanity crossing the dark anger and grief of 3 Miss Heath apparently neglected the advice 
his face. ‘Margaret! Margaret!” of her departed enemy, for, morning after morn- 
“‘Died to me,” she repeated, her proud eyes 3 ing, she came down pale, cold, inert, with dark 
averted, ‘‘and can’nevermore live again, unless $ $ circles about her eyes as if she had slept little, 
the dead can rise,” : and a nervous agitation of manner quite new to 
“Your words are quite prophetic, Miss 3 3 her, but greatly misinterpreted by her worthy 
Heath,” he answered, lightly tossing an open 3 matter-of-fact host, and wholly overlooked by 
letter into her lap; ‘‘look at the summons that 3 Mrs. Drayton, who was occupied in lamenting 
hurries me away.” $ the departure of her late guests. After a few 
In spite of herself, she read the first few lines $ dags of ominous stillness, the news came at last, 
of a military order, commanding Col. Amyott : a thunderbolt of terror and death,.announced 
to report, with his regiment, to the general of 3 by the practical voice of the early reader of the 
an attacking force, and was startled out of her } morning paper. 
stern defiance in reading. 2 ‘Bad news by telegraph, Miss Heath, very 
“But you are not able to go,” she hurriedly bad. Great battle, tremendous slaughter, our 
objected. fellows repulsed, fallen back on their old posi- 
‘Well, able, and strong,” he answered, $ tion after fighting all around it, and had hard 
proudly. ‘Great plans are maturing, every } work to hold it even; but they’ll be protected 
man is needed at his post, I must be at mine. } there now by reinforcements, no doubt, as the 
Think a little of me,” he added, more softly, }danger’s over. Our friend Amyott did nobly, 


“while the next few days go by; when you 
wake in the dark nights; say a prayer for the 
poor soldiers, Miss Heath, you will sleep the 
better for it.” 

She had looked up into his face unaware; and 





saved his division, as I understand, by taking 
some battery, but lost half his men, and is 
almost cut to pieces. You'll find it on the out- 
side, I think.” 

Margaret did not faint, and the hand with 
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which she toék the newspaper he extended was s surgeons with grave, anxious faces, a colored 
perfectly steady; but a deadly sickness para- {servant sobbing on a chair, and two men in 


lyzed ‘her faculties, and she could not see the 
glaring capitals he held before her eyes. Mrs. 
Drayton, behind the teacups, was pouring forth 
a bewildered medley of inquiries and regrets; 
the father of the family distributing an admir- 
able steak, forgot to observe his guest, and she 


plain clothes bent over the pillow, clipping the 
close black curls as often as the restless head 
rolled that way. For this patient was not lying . 
calm and still like those she had tended, but 
tossing wildly in the delirium of fever from his 
wounds. He was bandaged from head to foot, 


felt herself alone with her agony and her reso- 3 one-half of his body lay a helpless weight, while 


lution. 
Two days afterward, a lady, obtaining, by 





the rest swayed to and fro; his uniform was 
torn, discolored, and dusty; his face, swelled 


special favor, a permit to visit the scene of {and blackened by powder and gashed by cuts, 


| 
; 
; 


the late conflict, went veiled and shuddering 
through it, and demanded admittance at the 
rude entrance of the field-hospital. Enforced 
by an order from head-quarters, the request 
was granted; the war-worn sentinel at the door 
lifted his musket to let her pass, and Margaret 
Heath, with her attendant, entered the rough 


was quite unrecognizable; but Margaret’s heart 
stood still as she saw the clustering curls that 
strewed the pillow—she-knew Ray Amyott, and 
for the first time she knew how well she loved 
him. 

Beyond all change and fear of it, in this life 
and 'the next, beyond all fear of the world’s 


building, and threaded the narrow aisles among } favor, in whose light she had lived past all 


sights and sounds of suffering that wrung her 
very heart. A long, low room, crowded with 
narrow pallets, on which lay maimed, and 
bruised, and bleeding figures: some struggling 
with mortal pain, others sunk in death-like re- 
pese—the red flush of sunset streaming through 





selfish thoughts, and cares, and hopes, through 
pain, and wounds, and death, and mortal suf- 
fering, she felt strength to love and courage to 
endure. The watchers started as she came to- 
ward them, with her pale face and her steadfast 
eyes, and moved to lead her away; but she 


the rude windows on the feverish faces, on the ; passed by them all regardless, and came to his 
swollen eyes, on the torn, and stained, and ; bedside silently as a spirit, to stand there, 
dusty uniforms, the writhing forms within them, 3 quietly looking down upon the poor mangled 
on ghastly heads crossed with strange band- ;} body, and weeping tears of infinite love and 
ages, beneath which the staring eyes gleamed } pity. 

insanely, while the babbling, incoherent mut- It was not a place for a delicate and beautiful 
terings betrayed the injured brain. There were oe nor was this sad wreck a sight fit for 
stalwart men, nursing stumps of legs or arms, {her to see; but no one dared disturb her while 
sickening things to see; there were others, lying }she wept, and the stern eyes that had looked 
faint and gasping, after the agonies of amputa- upon so much suffering and pain, in the last 
tion, or beyond all care and skill, in the fatal 3few days, were moistened with sympathy for 
peace of mortification. Bright-eyed boys, whose 3 this lonely girl. The little group had fallen 
fair, innocent faces had escaped the grime and $ back, only the senior surgeon stepped forward 
smoke of battle, as their souls, let us hope, its 3 when she arose, and took her hand in his with 
stain, lay slowly bleeding to*death on their : gentle kindness, ‘‘My child,” he said, ‘‘this is 


little beds, suffering in heroic silence, their 
wistful gaze following one who alone, amid the 
cruel scene, brought sweet memories of home 
to comfort the dying hour. Beside these rude 
cots, where no mother or sister knelt, she sank 
dewn to weep and pray—her lips touched the 
cold foreheads, her hands arranged their com- 
fortless pillows, her tears rained down upon 
their poor patient faces, and many a feeble 
voice, faltering out a blessing on her head, sank 
away in eternal silence, and carried the grateful 
prayer to heaven. 

Before one bed her conductor paused and 
hesitated, a little group gathered about it ob- 
structed their way. Two or three officers stand- 
ing with downcast eyes and uncovered heads, 





no place for you.” 

“I must remain here,” she resolutely an- 
swered, ‘‘until he recovers or dies.” 

“You are a relative then?” 

“Twas to have been his wife.” 

“But you are not so, it seems,” he remon: 
strated, ‘and, for your own sake, let me remind 
you how unusual and strange is the step you 
are about to take. You are exposing yourself 
not only to the countless disagreeablenesses, of 
this sorrowful place, but to the smallest miscon- 
struction from those who see you here, and the 
gravest censure of your friends and acquaint- 
ances. Let me beseech you to think again be- 
fore you take a final resolution.” 

“I shall remain,” she simply answered. ‘Do 
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you think I have not counted the cost, or that ; her emotion with a mighty effort, “if we can 
any earthly consideration could weigh, for a$ only keep away the fever.” 
moment, in the balance against his life or death? : ‘I remember I was. hurt in the hip. I am 
Surely, my hand can tend him more lovingly ? lamed for life, I suppose?” 
than that of a hireling nurse; surely, my prayers 3 She answered only by her tears. 
will be more efficacious than those the chaplain $ : “And I am gashed, and hacked, and scarred 
reads above him, and my heart is brave to up-; beyond recognition?” 
hold him through the valley of the shadow of: ‘‘Not beyond mine.’ 
death, my arm strong for him to lean upon if! ‘What else?” he demanded, 
God sends him back to life. Do not forbid me, ‘Your hand,” she sobbed. 
for I must remain.” ‘‘Both were injured. The right?” 

So Margaret Heath became a hospital nurse, 3° ‘*No, the left; the one the ring was on.” 
the quiet and humble attendant, not only of the; She held up the bauble before him. 
unsightly ruin of the friend she came to seek, ‘‘Throw it away,” he whispered; ‘let the 
but of every other sufferer who demanded her ; false motto delude me no more. I willed to 
care. Her womanly delicacy was wounded, her; be strong, brave, victorious; I am lying here, 
heart was cruelly torn every day, and the con- $ weak, dying, vanquished. I wished to win a 
stant presence of misery she saw and could not } woman’s heart, and wan, alas! and broke it. 
rélieve wore upon her sadly; she looked twenty $ Never again, oh! never again! Love, and 
years older in a few weeks, the freshness of her ’ strength, and beauty are gone; why should life 
beauty was gone, she was wan and wasted, and; remain? Go, leave me, let me die!” 
her eyes were pitifully sad and large. But not; She turned away to conceal her terrible grief 
even the homely dress she wore could disguise she dared not say, poor thing! ‘Live for me, 
her pale loveliness, and the soldiers looked after ; because I love you!” She had whispered it 
her as at an angel, as she passed by them-on: often over the senseless head, in her lonely 
her errands of mercy. While her poor charge 3 watches, but now with consciousness and reason 
was sleeping, or in thé stupor which followed § restored, she was afraid to speak, and sank 
his fever, she left him in the care of his faithful : back out of sight as the regimental surgeon 
servant, and accompanied the surgeon on his § $ approached. 
rounds, learning to forget her own sorrowsin} ‘‘And how are you to-day, my dear fellow? 
the sufferings of others, and carrying ‘cheer and} A great improvement, very great, don’t you 
comfort wherever she came. It was. but little 3 ; feel it so? Ah! Miss Heath, I believe I must 
she could do, it was not long she could stay, $ 3 * thank you a second time for saving our colonel. 
but her gentle presence, her pitying face, her > All he wants now is-care—and that I know he 
tender sympathy, and sweet compassion, were : will have—to prevent fever. Must keep him 
balm: to the wounded and cordial to the weak; $ = weak and low, very low, the least drop of stimu- 
they turned the scale of life in many a feeble 3 lant would be fatal in his present state; as for 
breast, and smoothed the pillows of those ap- $ other exciting causes if 
pointed to die. When the rude funerals went The surgeon beckoned the young lady away, 
away, she followed them and wept over the? and walked beside her on his way through the 
poor dust they left in a shallow grave, thinking ; : hospital. As they"lisappeared, the sick man’s 
how soon it might be his, then, daring neither $ eyes summoned his servant, and the old negro 
to hope nor to despair, went back to her task 3 came. 
again. ‘Bring me a bottle of wine.” 








The heavy weeks went by, and at last the ; “Oh! no, massa; couldn’t do it, massa; hear 
patient woke to consciousness, but so thin, so; what de doctor say, sah: ‘Nothin’ half so bad 
feeble, so bloodless, that he could only lie wast- ; for de present state ob constitution.’ Think ob 
ing till time decided if he should live or die. 3 dat, sah.” 

The false strength of fever was gone, the hoarse, $ “Have you been used to obey me, Tom?” 


s 
altered voice was silenced, he lay helpless, § ‘All your life, Massa Raymond, since you 
speechless, moveless, only able to watch the: was 2 little: soya but you nebber told me to 
face of his nurse, at first, and express his grati-} kill you, massa.’ 
tude in his eyes. Soon he broke tie’ altence$ ee I will be obeyed now. Do as [ tell 
with a feeble fluttering whisper—she bent over you.” 
him to catch the words. : The servant swiftly did his errand, and Mar- 
‘Am I to live?” he asked, garet returned to find him holding a cup of 
“There is hope,” she answered, sepieiitig’ fiery brandy to the sick man’s lips, She sprang 
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forward ‘aa éauyght it suek before a drop had: 
overflowed the brim. 

“Take it away!” she cried to the bewildered 
attendant. ‘Do you wish to kill your: master, 
Tom?” 


ane. 


“Must ’bey him, Miss, dat’s all I know; if § of strength and beanty. 


he will have a ting, he will,” muttered the old 
man, retreating; and Margaret Heath went and 


leaned over the sufferer till her fair hair swept g 


his cheek. 

“Do you love me, Ray?” she whispered. 

‘Before God, Margaret, far better than my : 
life.” 

“Then save your life for me.” 

“Never! never! You refused the gift when : 
it was worth acceptance, now you shall not take 
it, worthless, feeble, ruined as it is; your pity 
shall not do what your love could not. Do you 
know what I shall be? A scarred cripple, de- 
pendent on the Pension Bureau!” 

“Depend on me, Ray, for I love you.” 

“Once before,” he groaned, ‘‘you loved me, 
and I threw your love away. I hoped to win 
it back, but you denied me, young, strong, am- | 
bitious then; poor, ruined, shattered now, can ; 
you ask me to accept the sacrifice you bring? 
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Oh! Margaret, Margaret! be generous oul | let 
me die!” 
‘It is no sacrifice,” she vowed, with simple 
g evignaoiatene: ‘I love you far, far better now, 
3 in weakness and pain, than ever in your eee 
I would give my life 
to help you; will you not let me devote it to 
your service? I cannot but think,” she added, 
her pale cheek lighted with a lovely flush, ‘that 
i God has granted your life te my prayers. In 
$ all these lonely weeks I have seemed very near 
: him. It is but a step—so many here have taken 
g itty not so ill as you—I think he must 
Shave heard and answered—and what he gave 
you will render back again? Dear Ray, you 
are brave to die, be brave to live!” 

“<T will live,” he answered. 

‘*And you will take my help—and me?” 

**T do not deserve it, Margaret, but I will ac- 
cept it.” And as she bent down to kiss him, 
she saw his pale lips move, and heard him mur- 
mur, ‘‘May God deal by me, as I by thee, the 
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: angel of His mercy.” 

In such a chastened spirit Ray Amyott re- 
ceived, a second time, the gifts of love and 
lif 
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Sue knelt beside her dying-bed, 
And kissed his pallid brow; 

She vainly pressed his icy hand— 
He cannot heed her now, 


She calls his name in accents low, 
Her tears are on his face; 

He speaks not, moves not, for he lies 
In death’s last cold embrace. 


They tell her that the angtis wait 
To bear him to his rest ; 

She hears them not, she only strives 
To clasp him to her breast. 


SOLDIER’S 


WIDOW. 
PIDSLEY. 


She only knows that he has been 
The sunlight of her home; 
She only feels that she is left 
To walk the world alone. 


Where is the hand that strewed her path 
So lovingly with flowers? 

Where is the heart that clung to hers 
In sunshine and in showers? 


That hand is cold, that heart is still, 
Her dream of love is o’er; 

And now, upon this dreary earth, 
They'll cheer her path no more! 
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Tr I the poet’s wreath could twine, 
With laurel flowerets fair, 

Of all I'd deck thy brow divine, 
And mingle with thy hair. 


The vesper of the evening blue 
Should sparkle o’er thine eyes; 

With poet’s muse I’d honor do, 
And laud thee to the skies. 


HENRIE DUON. 


The sylphs that flit at eventide, 
Thy blush would put to flight; 

The envious nymphs from thee would hide, 
Dimmed by thy peerless light. 


Ah! vain and idle it would be 
For all my thonghts to tell, 

If thy swect smile would beam on me, 
And break this cruel spell! 
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MRS. SHEPHERD’S ABSTINENCE. 


.BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L——’S DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 

“Keton me doing that thing again! 

‘‘T’ve been an uneasy thing all my days. Or, 
I suppose I have. 
little; and I’m sure I have been since I was 
grown up. Always wanting to do something! 
something out of the common way. 

“You know I thought, one time, I was going 
to improve my mind, all so fast, and make some 
great sort of person of myself right straight off. 





looking creatures, that I wouldn’t have about 
the premises if they didn’t lay so;) and I use 
every egg, every day I live. And white sugar— 


They say I was when I was} I’m expecting Mr. Shepherd to show some signs 


of, reluctance over the sugar we use; but he 
don’t as yet; andsolI keep on, And we’re all 
growing fat. See my arms. 
see Jim eat! 

‘‘What was I—oh! the next thing I did was 
to stir up about temp’rance. Joined the Daugh- 


I wish you could 


I can’t help laughing every time I think of it. 3 ters; and I ought to be ashamed that I didn’t 
I tried as hard as ever anybody did, I guess, } join them long ago, when they organized. But 
awhile; as much as a year I was at it, with all: I didn’t seem to think anything about it then. 
“the might there was in me. But I declare, I3I was stupid and blind about what was going 
half-felt, all along, as if I was running after} on among our youngmen. But I’m awake now. 
Jack’s lantern, and now I know I was. And it’s awful to see what is going on in this 
“I neglected everything. But I was getting $ place! perfectly awful!” 
about sick of it, when, one Sunday, Mr. Dun- Here she drew herself up closer, saying how 
bar preached one of the best sermons I’ve ever’ it was with Jimmy Pherson, a mere boy, and 
heard ’im preach. It was upon precisely what § one of the best hearted boys, too, in the world; 
I had been doing—being selfish altogether; {so pleasant! she said, so ready to show any- 
living to self, you know, and not doing any-? body any attention they needed! such a pet 
thing to make other people happier—well, or 3 with his sisters and the whole family! the only 
better. son, too! And then there was Jerome Tillot- 
“Thinks I to myself, ‘What a fool ’'ve been! ; son! Oh! wasn’t ita pity that the enemy, the 
a great, egotistical fool!’ Thinks I, ‘Won't; fiend, strong-drink, had got hold of. him to ruin 
you find me doing something for society, after } him, soul and body! How his eyes looked 
this!’ And for my family! J guess you will!’ 3 already! what an ashamed look he already 
thinks I. $had! Could hardly look a person in the face 
“T come home thinking of it; and I’ve been’: at all, lately; and he was growing worse 
thinking of it pretty much all the time ever since. ; every day; was beginning to stay away from 
“The first. thing I did was to pack all my’ such girls as Alice Dunbar, Emily and Lizzie 
books into the book-case, snug; so tight that ; Dale, and all the young ladies of that set where 
I’ve got to work pretty hard to get a volume {he belonged, where he had always been until 
out, if I happen to want it ever so much. I’m$ lately; and to follow round after the loose girls 
going to give you my ‘Atlantics;’ 7 don’t care ’ that liyed out of the villages! Oh! dear, wasn’t 
anything about ’em. Clumsy, slow things! I it awful! And there was Peter Sherman break- 
don’t want to see’emround. The fact is, I don’t ing the heart of his wife! Just married! One 
care anything about reading, any way. I want } young child, a babe, in her arms, and more 
‘Peterson,’ because it has so many receipts for} babes to come, if she lived, of course; and he 
nice things in the family. Between ourselves, 3 going to ruin! And he’d drag her part way 
my husband’s like a new man since I’m done } with ’im, certain, Her and her children. She 
with improving myself,” saying this with an-} couldn’t help it. If he was ruined, she couldn’t 
other hearty laugh at herself. ‘Oh! and don’t} help being part ruined; couldn’t help seeing 
I make Molly Rockaways to his heart’s content, 3 her children part ruined, poor soul! And here 
now strawberries are ripe? Don’t I use up my 3 they were selling their liquor all round! She 
cream, and my eggs? Ten hens, laying like : wondered what was going to be done? 
Sancho, every one of ’em—especially the two; Now this was at p levee held at Sumner’s 
homeliest ones; (two long-legged, black, awful- 3 Hall for the benefit of the Soldiers’ ANd Boplaty:s 
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and Mr. Dunbar was there. 
standing near, Mrs. Shepherd called him to the 
spot where she stood with her friend. 

‘*Mr. Dunbar, what is going to be done about 
this rum-selling and rum-drinking business?” 

} Well, I am sure I don’t know, Mrs. Shep- 
herd. This is the very question I have been 
asking these good many years.” 

‘I suppose you have. I know you have come 
to think of it. But I never have thought much 
about it until now. I’ve been as stupid as an 
idiot. Did you know,” and then, in a lower 
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And, seeing him ; wine, or their anything fuddling, up a to- 


sday? If they do, I shall be mad! I shall be 
$ just as angry as I can be; and Chase Plummer 
shall know it, too. Ill give him a piece of my 
mind that he won’t forget very soon, if he does 
carry any up. Jil watch ’im! He’s got to be 
pretty sly to keep ali the signs of it out of my 
sight, if he does carry it. He carried it when 
we went to Bear Island, last year, all of us. It 
isa shame! It is a thing he has no right to do; 
for he knows how we, so many of us, feel about 
it. 

“Now I think I’ve eaten a plenty. Or, I don’t 





voice, she began telling him the sad, verend | 
helpless things-he had all along been seeing, 3 know. I'll have two more of the cakes. And 
things that had, for years, been pressing so hard $ 3 you, too, Mrs. Holmes. Yes, you must! Such a 
upon his heart; and upon his conscience also, 3 hard day! And we shan’t get up there, and get 
at times, when the terrible voice of the Almighty 3 everything ready, so as to dine before two or 
seemed to break through the stillness of his re- 3 half-past. 
tirement, inquiring of him how it was with all 3 “Give Georgia one-half of that egg, husband, 
those souls in his charge. sand Jim the other half. I don’t want it left; I 
She ended with saying, ‘Oh! dear me! if I 3 don’t want any of these griddle-cakes left. Give 
was a minister, I believe I should preach the me one of ’em, and you eat the other, do! 
hair all off the top of their heads!” “You'll stare a good many times to see us 
Mr. Dunbar laughed a little, but his heart ; eat, all of us, Mrs. Holmes; but we were kept 
was, in truth, wer heavy. Mrs. Shepherd’s ¢ : half-starved a whole year while I was—improv- 
was like a wren’s in comparison. ing myself!” 
How she laughed, and how her husband 
laughed! And six-years-old Jimmy, although 
CHAPTER II. he, of course, could not understand the joke, 
“Anoruer slice of the bacon, if you please, } began to laugh and drive his feet round under 
Mr. Shepherd. No, don’t be so stingy! I want ; the table, and to say, ‘Oh! Miss Mother! for 
a bigger piece. That'll do. It’s nice and fat. } shame, Miss Mother!” throwing down his knife 
You see I sneer, Mrs. Holmes, when I say ‘fat,’ $ and fork to point his fingers at her. 
just as it’s the fashion to in these days; but I$ “Jim, be still! I improved myself a whole 
like it; and it’s my mind the rest do, if they’d $ year,” ‘again turning to her guest. ‘‘You 
own it. I must have another egg; and then, $ wouldn’t think it, would you?” 
you see, Mrs. Holmes, if the headache comes, “I guess she wouldn’t, Miss Mother. 
I'll grin and bear it.” Mother!” 
Her husband, laughing, depositing another “What do you want? Don’t be so noisy.” 
egg in her plate, told her she meant that she “T want to know what is a picnic? Georgia 
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would frown and bear it. 

“Well, no matter. Ill bearit some way. I’m 
afraid my coffee ain’t good this morning. No, 
*tain’t. Now that’s too bad! I meant to have 
it extra, this morning, we’re going to have such 


says there’s going to be one to-day where you're 
going.” 
‘It’s a rural festival, Jim, got up for recrea- 
tion.” : 
It was now Jimmy’s turn to be laughed at, to 


a hard day. But it’s miserable! No life in it } have the finger-points at his face. 
at all! I’m provoked! But there’s one com- “Tt dried us all up—I mean, the living on 
fort. Strong coffee hurts me. Makes me feel 3 bread and butter mostly, and not dressing any, 
as if I could fly anywhere for awhile; and this $ Sand reading so much, and trying so hard to be 
is why I like it mornings like this when it’s so 3 $ something wonderful. Dear! me! I tell you I 
beautiful, and I enjoy it so much. Oh, dear! } was glad to be done with it! But now we must 
but I’m pretty well fagged out with it, I tell 3 be getting ready.” 
you, by leven o’clock. By noon, sometimes, I 3 
can scarcely drag myself round. So I’m glad; 
it’s weak. I want to hold out to-day. 

“You don’t suppose, do you, husband, that 3 





CHAPTER IIIf. 


A tance party, including the Shepherds and 
the Plummers will carry their whisky, or their : : their guest, had reached the summit of the 
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upper and loftiest peak of the Belknap hie $ about it now, will drink a apie two iain, 
tains, Gilford. ° and how nice it will make ’em feel! They'll 

The younger ones, exhilarated by the ascent, 3 find out, for the first time, how nice it makes a 
exhilarated, beyond measure, by the beauties of ; fellow feel. Some of you'll be ready to break 
the scene, ran about like children; while the : your necks, you'll feel so nice! You'll be silly! 

elders sat to rest, most of them in rocky nooks, } You will; I know how it works; I’ve seen how 
a little out of the way of the strong northwest ; like a fool a wise man'll behave when he’s got 
wind, but in full view of mountain beyond |» taste too many. Oh, dear! me! how it makes 
mountain, range beyond range; of villages and your eyes shine! how red your cheeks are!— 

peaceful fields; of the great lake, on whose 3 will be, I mean; yours and Jimmy’s, and poor 
bosom two steamboats were riding, while here 3 Jerome’s, and others’, too, by the time your 
and there row-boats were seen going in and ; stuff is gone! How good-natured you'll all be! 
out the green coves; of the lesser sheets, called é You'll be ready to break your necks to help us 
bays, that stud the scene a long way before ladies, when, if the truth is known, we shall be 
the river, finding out. its destiny, settles into a} in much better condition to help you! Only, 
stream; a narrow stream, but powerful in its 3 ’ Peter Sherman won't be likely to go very near 
rapid descent; useful beyond most rivers, merry : his poor young wife to help her—ready to sink, 
beyond any river I know, near of remote. $her good time spoilt! Jimmy won’t be very 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Shepherd, when they ex- ; likely to go very near his mother and sisters to 
exclaimed, and said, ‘“‘Look, Mrs. Shepherd! $help them. He’ll keep away from them; but 
Do look!” ‘It’s fine, of course! But you$don’t you suppose they'll know well enough 
don’t catch me making o fuss about it. I’m’ what he’s been doing? Won't they see it in his 
mad!” 3 looks and his behavior? ‘How asliamed they'll 

“What about?” Mrs. Comstock asked, laugh- 3 be! They’ll be ready to sink; they'll wish they 
ing. could sink. And that miserable jug of yours’ll 

‘*Horatia Conners has been drinking, I know ; do it all! I'll leave it to Mrs. Comstock.” 
he has! I can see it in his manners, and it’s a 3 “Yes, Chase, that miserable wine-flask of 
shame! a great shame! I’m going bon "im! 1} yours will do it all,” replied Mrs. Comstock, 
made up my mind that if he did ¢ her mild, but sorrowful eyes on his face. 

Just then some of the gentiemen came with § «‘And what do you want of the stuff up here, 
the baskets, buckets, and bags, that, on first 3 3 any way, when you know how it spoils so 
reaching the top, had been dropped by what-§ much? What do you say to it, Chaso Plum- 
ever rock or shrub happened to be near. And: mer?” 

Chase Plummer, drawing a wicker flask forth} «Well, I say I wish I-hadn’t brought it here, 
out of a basket, and tripping with it across the } if this is the way you feel about it.” 

rocks, threw himself down at Mrs. Shepherd’s} ‘Well, it’s the way I feel. It’s the way I 
feet, hugging the wicker flask, and saying, have reason to feel, and everybody wee sces 
“Guess what’s in this bottle, Mrs. Shepherd. $ what is going on among our young men.’ 
Something wicked! something dayvilish,as Tom}; ‘I guess I’ll empty it out. Too bad, though, 
says.” 3 to have it wasted.” 

**T don’t know, I’m sure; how should I? Is: ‘Oh! never mind this kind of waste! What 
it cold aah iF is it to the waste of your manhood? Don’t you 

“No; it’s some juice we squeezed out of our : say so, Mrs. Comstock? This is nothing. This 
grapes, sited Jule, and I, three years ago, i is good!” seeing him tip the flask out of which 
with ever so much water in it, and a good deal he had drawn the cork; seeing the red stream 
of sugar.” ¢run. ‘Chase, you’re a good boy! I could kiss 

“Oh! Chase Plummer! It’s wine! Now, ’ you!” 
youn’ve brought some of that stuff up here, and: ‘Thank you. There, all gone, as children 
you know what it’lldo. Come here. You come, ; say.” 
too, Mrs. Comstock”—leading them away from g ‘‘ And see if you don’t go home a happier boy 
the rest. ‘You know what it’ll do. You'll: to-night, than if you had spoilt yourself and 
drink « gill? more; Jimmy Pherson’ll drink a ; helped spoil others up here. I know you will. 
pint; (or a half-pint at least,) that poor fellow } They’re calling me. They’re looking for a place 
out there, that is on the road to ruin already, $ to lay the dinner. J don’t care much about 
unless you and other young men help to save $ : dinner, myself. Seeing you do this good thing, 
him, instead of helping to drag ’im down, will: : Chase, satisfies me; and I’ve noticed it before, 
drink a pint; others, who don’t care anything} that if I can do some really good thing, or see 
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cae else do a veal ound poernagy or if I ; cravings and indulgencies, as those that t drink 
hear Mr. Dunbar, or anybody say the things ; too much are with theirs. I know I hurt myself 
that show the real true, earnest heart, I feel } so; body and soul, too, I’m afraid. And if one 
lifted up above all the cravings I have for this, } is hurt, one is hurt, I suppose, whether ’tis 
that, and the other thing, and the other thing, ;done one way or another. But now let’s go 
until I’m afraid I’m almost as bad, with my ; and help see to things.” 





TO AN ABSENT ONE. 
BY MARY M. BARNES, 


The beauty of the changing clouds 
T care not. now to view, 

And everything in Nature seems 
To wear a sombre hue. 


An, me! the brook is running still, 
The sky is just as blue, 

The blessed stars shine just as when 
I gazed on them with you. 

The wind sighs through the forest trees, 
I listen to its voice, 

But rill, nor stars, nor wind’s low tone 
Can make my beart rejoice. 


Life of'my soul! then haste to me, 
And this shali be no more; 

All things will shine in radiant light, 
As once they did before. 

The light of love once more will beam 
Upon my gloomy way, 

And turn the lingering clouds of night 
To bright and blessed day. 


No, dearest, all things beautiful 
In earth, or air, or sky, 

Seem dark, and cold, and cheerless grown, 
Where’er I turn my eye. 
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NEVERMORE. 


BY BILIAS M——. 


Deep, bitter woe is in the tone 
Of that sad word, wherever spoken; 
It tells of many a sigh and moan 
O’er bright hopes fled, and proud ties broken; 
"Tis linked with happy days of yore— 
Days that return, ah—nevermore! 


In youth’s bright hours a rosy hue 

Tints e’en the clouds that veil the sky; 
Each fragrant bud is fresh with dew, 

On fairy-wings swift moments fly; 
From leaden clouds the storms soon pour— 
Life’s sky is bright—ah, nevermore! 


When hoary locks encrown the head, 
And solemn thoughts troop through the heart, 
Phantoms of buried joys, long dead, 
Steal in, but never thence depart; 
And thus the old man liveth o’er 
Scenes that will glad him—nevermorel 


The grieving sea-shell’s plaintive sigh 
Seems murm’ring of the billow’s roar; 
So the sweet joys of days gone by 
The warm heart whispers fondly o’er; 
Precious, but sad, the golden store 
Enshrined in memory’s nevermore! 
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LITTLE KATIE. 


BY LOUIS N. BURDICKE. 


CALMLY lies she sleeping there, Greater woe 
Flow’rets ’mid her silken hair; Can fond heart know? 
Closed the eyes so darkly bright, Dead! We cannot make it so! 


Quenched forever is their light! 
White the brow, Cease, oh! heart, thy murmurevain, 


As purest enow; We shall see our child again; 

Break, oh! heart, with thy deep woe. S08 ees Cyt vee Say Wee 
All her youth and beauty rare; 

Nevermore will greet our ear Happier none 

Tones so sweet as hers and dear; Than our sweet one; 

Ne’er will rise the echo more Not our will, but God’s be done! 

Of her footfall on the floor; 
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MAGDALENA. 


BY AMANDA A. HALE, 


In the quaint city of Milan, within sight of ; you may, it is so loud and full in my ear; but 
the Cathedral, there are, doubtless, many fine 3 you do not. None ever do, except me. Only 
and famous, houses, yet I remember but one. ie me, to me it sings. 

Its pillars and spires were marble, its walls Great heaven! has music form? Can it feel, 
were traversed by latticed galleries, vines clam- § can it suffer, can it die? What mean those 
bered about and caressed it, flowers and blos- 3 eyes, appealing to me in mortal terror? What 
soming shrubs grew in the garden, and foun- this pale face, this cloud of golden hair, this 
tains rained in music every hour of the summer ; hand that clings to mine? 

day. But the gates were iron, ponderous, and | Ah! it is cold, ice-cold! Away! shut the 
high, and strange faces looked from the win-?door. It is an iron door. Do you not hear it 
dows, merry or sad, alike pitiful. ¢clank? But you cannot shut out that voice. It 

Here, sitting on the marble steps, the mad 3 will sing. How strangely its echoes resound 
woman told us her story. It did her no harm 3 through those deep vaults. 
to talk, they said; rather good, for she was But they cannot hear it, not though it sing 
more quiet and reasonable after the madness } ever so loudly, for earth and stones are piled 
which possessed her brain had overflowed in; bigh above it! WildamI? Ah, me! Magda- 
words. lena was good and gentle. She tried to be 

Poor Magdalena! said the attendants. So} miesk but Why, do you say this is 
strange that one so gentle, pure, and patient Magdalena? Listen, now, and I will tell you 
should bear upon her shrinking shoulders the what she was. Nay, I will be calm—ah! so 


weight of imaginary crime—of fearful crime. } Very calm! 

Was eve? one so punished for a moment’s im- When I was an innocent child, this was not 

pulse of hate? Ah, no! For God is merciful, }my home. It was far to the South, under a 

and sorrow has a compensation. warmer sky than even this blue Italian heaven. 
Her. soft, dusky hair swept the white floor, The sapphire waters of the Jonian sea dashed 

and she drew the fine threads through her fin- we spray upon the myrtle-covered walls of 





gers as she talked. Now ghe lifted one thin 3 the house where I was born. I would you had 
white hand; with look so intent that involun- seen my mother. A Greek maiden, humble and 
tarily we listened. § poor, she won the heart of a noble Englishman, 

Hark! (she said) Do you not hear it? A: ’ Ah! you forget her beauty, her pellucid cheeks, 
strange, weird music, but wondrously sweet. 3 her eyes of soft fire, the misty blackness of her 
It is clear and soft as the chime of silver bells, 3 S hair that folded her like a cloud. Not humble, 
as the ripple of mountain waters. Its mellow S for she sprang from an immortal race. Nor 
waves break over my soul as the west-wind § Spoor’ Count your vile gold. Weigh it with 
sweeps over the tossing sea, hushing it to ‘her innumerable charms, her sweet tones, her 
deepest peace; but not often does it sing to S tender words. 
‘ne in this wise—only in the noon of a mid- 3 Well. It is natural to love, and when one 
summer day, or at the fall of eve. At sunrise 3 loves, one is happy, is he not? We were happy, 
and at sunset, when the grass springs green on we three. If it could but*have endured, then, 
the hillside yonder, when the golden sheaves $ $ you see, I had still been Magdalena. But my 
stand thick in the broad field by the river, mother died—a swift, sudden death. 
when the autumn fires burn in the woods, when Do you know how awful that is? What is 
the wind of winter fills the valleys with snow, ; beauty, and warmth, and softness one moment, 
in all bright days and dark, in bird-songs, and 3 becomes in the next what one shudders to look 
summer sounds and winter tempests, that music at, what one hides away from his sight, and 
sings on forever. Its tones freeze my heart. § sobs and trembles to touch. 

There! Do you not hear it? Oh! that long, i here is nothing so cruel as death. 
long wail! How it smites my soul! No, you ; y father and I sat now in our desolated 
hear it not. Sometimes I almost fancy that home. Over the fair summer a oy aie 
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had passed. Why did the sea sing on in its 
dreamy, musical mpnotony! Did not the sun- 
shine smile in vain? Why should the oleanders 
blossom, and the purple grapes ripen? But 
yesterday we were as firmly fixed as our rock- 
based home. To-day we were afloat. What so 
natural as that we should drift toward English 
shores ? 

A proud family name, ancestral lands, a noble 
manor-house, fortune, respect, and many friends 
awaited my father there. He shut himself in 
his state-room all the voyage. To him, I think, 
it was an ugly dream. To me it was life. The 
pain and horror of death faded behind the blue 
rim that shut us from the land. 

What remained was but a loving and tender 
regret. 

The measureless ocean spaces kindled my 
sensitive imagination. I laughed and wept 
from sheer excitement. My thoughts outran 
the lagging ship. I built my air-castle on the 
golden line that sunset drew between the sea 
and heaven. Its battlements rose proud and 
high. Its halls were gay with loves, and hopes, 
and joys. And when the green shores of Eng- 
land rose from the waves, I was half-wild with 
delight. 

After all, Greece had been but my foster- 
mother. The history, the legends, the poetry, 
the glory of England, were all mine. We went 
down into the country, through daisied fields 
hedged with blossoming hawthorn, and all the 
beautiful picture was familiar and home-like to 


: All my time was my own. I read, studied, 
j dreamed as Iliked. Tutors, indeed, I had, but 
{they trammeled me but slightly. Still I was 
’wearied with the long, lonely hours; for my 
father soon gave himself to public business, 
At first it was only to fill the void in his life; 
3 but, afterward, he was inspired with ambition 
Sand came to love the life he led. I saw him 
only in the recesses of Parliament, when he 
came down to look after his horses, his game 
; preserves, and me. Then he was usually ac- 
companied by gentlemen—worldly wise men— 
tor at all like my heroes of romance; and I 
: needed no bidding to make me hide myself from 
sight. I was grown shy and awkward. [I lived 
: 80 much in dreams that the real world was be- 
come the illusion. I walked in it unsteadily, as 
Sone who takes his first steps upon the solid 
Searth after a long sea voyage. 

: In this way the swift years fled. I lost my 
shold upon childhood. I was tormented with 
the fears, and aspirations, and cravings that 
 orowd opening womanhood, 

: . I knew not how to make my way to my father’s 
Sheart. Could I climb upon his knee, or kiss him, 
sas I used to when a child? Once I ventured 
creeping softly behind his chair as he was mak- 
ing up the notes for his next speech. I think 
She minded it no more than if a lock of hair had 
swept his cheek. With indifferent kindness he 
3 said, 

‘Are you ill, Magdalena?” 


’ Ill! Iwas dying for his love. But this isa 


my eyes, so great is the poet’s power. I looked ; way men have, you see. Fame’s trumpets deafen 
through Shakspeare’s and Spencer’s eyes. When ; them to the sweet whispers of love, while we— 
a lark sprang up from his hidden nest, and, on }God help us!—upon whose aching brows the 
winging his way into the depths of the sky, let } laurel crown presses like iron, may betake our- 


fall a silvery chain of music, I listened with 
Shelley’s ears. 

The manor-house delighted me. It was a 
fine, massive pile in the medieval style. It was 
opulent in legends. It had its ghost-chamber 


and haunted tower, and there were whispers of 


subterranean vaults, dread ante-chambers of the 
unknown world, The very servants, aged and 
withered crones, were unread romances. 

All this was food to my dreamy tempera- 
ment. 

I was not afraid to sit, at midnight, in the 
haunted tower, or to sleep in the ghostly cham- 
ber. 

I liked to climb to the lofty parapet and look 
over the miles of beauty that swept away, on 
every sice, to the horizon; to watch the amber 
sunset flood iil! and valley, and to see 
silver mists gather aboué the distant Hien 


tops. 


3selves to our womanly duties. Did I shirk 
3them? Did I not knit and sew, feed my poor, 
Sand nurse my sick, read, play, sing, and say 
$my prayers? Ah! how puerile and unsatisfying 
?was all this! I shrank away from my father 
Sand broke into sobs. He turned and looked at 
‘me in surprise. 

‘Hush! Magdalena. Tell me what ails you.” 

I could not speak for weeping. 

“Can I do anything for you, my dear?” 

“Only love me, love me!” And I clung to 
his hand and covered it with kisses. 

“You are excitable. Your nerves must be 
disordered, child!” stroking back my curls. 

“I am not a child!” I burst forth, passion- 
ately. ‘I ama woman. I want to be treated 
like one.” 

He looked at me gravely a: moment. 

“How old are you, Magdalena?” 

‘* Fifteen.” 
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“Indeed!” He smiled. weight of thoughtful feeling too great for my 
“You laugh at me,” I cried, with fresh tears. years. The poet’s ardor, his tenderness, his 

“You see me miserable, and you ridicule me.” $ longings, his impulses, his unworldliness, were 

“What do you want, Magdalena? If you} all mine. 
will define your wishes, I would like to gratify $ Do not think I suffered less because my sor- 
them.” row was voiceless. If I could have poured my 

My heart grew cold and still. I thought, ‘I: soul into impassioned verse, I should not have 
have enough to eat and to wear. He will not; been swept from my mental poise by a stress 
appreciate any other needs.” of stormy passion. For, do you know Magda- 

“You do not speak” I see that your wants; lenais mad? Is it not sorrowful? Music-mad, 
and discontents are mere idle dreams. You? they say, those imbeciles, who, deaf as the im- 
are morbid, Magdalena.” 2 penetrable heavens, refuse to hear. There it is 

Well! Was he waiting for me to deny it? again. It is her voice—Lady Alice’s. 

Taking up his papers and shifting them un-} Now it dies away in the purple distance, but 
easily; he said, “You need a companion. This; its echoes still tremble on the air. But hush! I 
gives me an opportunity to tell you, that I shali$ have not told you all. 4 have not told you that 
seon bring a lady to Beresford, who, I hope, : Lady Alice persistently misunderstood and un- 
will be to you a friend as well as a mother. $ derrated me; that she would*have kept me at 
You have seen Lady Alice Vane?” 3 her feet only that my proud spirit rebelled, and 

Yes, I had seen her. A sharp pang went ; I was fain to become ice that I might not show 
through my heart at the mention of her name. $ how deeply I was touched. 

I remember that, one summer morning, a’ Do not think that Lady Alice. was so very 
year ago, a gay equestriam party galloped up? wicked. She was only stolid and selfish. It 
the avenue and dismounted at the steps. One, : was not her fault that she was destitute of fine 
a fair, golden-haired creature, they called Lady } intuitions and tender sympathies. Most people 
Alice. : 3 are selfish, though in different ways. Some 

Her eyes were hybrids—nor blue, nor gray.;.wear their egotism upon the outside, and are 














bd 
$. 
She dropped the lids till only one glittering ray } neither reticent nor refined in its manifestation. 


shone on me; then, still unsatisfied, put up her$ Lady Alice had the endowment in its most 
glass. $ perfect phase. She walked over you in sublime 
“Who is that?” 3 unconsciousness of your being. It had no de- 
“Our host’s daughter, Miss Magdalena.” liberate cruelty. Mere selfish instinct, so un- 
“Eh! That? The child is as ugly as $ touched by any suggestion of another that it 
The rest of the sentence was lost in her inter-} never once occurred to her to reason about it. 
locutor’s laugh. As Tullia drove over her father’s dead body 
“Ha, ha—your ladyship’s wit isha, ha— in the streets of revolutionized Rome. Absorbed 
most admirable.” } in the ego, how should she know what blocked 
You see that I had good reasons for remem- } her chariot wheels? 
bering Lady Alice. $ Yet if Lady Alice could have stooped from 
Little could my father have guessed the pain} her height and drawn me up into a quiet, ten- 
which his words gave me. This was what had der, Christ-like heart, how I would have wor- 
alienated his heart from me. This woman, fair’ shiped her! 
and fascinating, had usurped my place. Morbid? So fair, so graceful, stately as a lily upborne 
was I? Pray, how should I have been other-3 upon its queenly stalk, and as white! And then: 
wise? her magnificent voice. That lifted her above 
Lady Alice came to the manor-house, and for $ all petty self-seeking, and made it high-treason 
many weeks the old halls were sweet with music g in her to be wrecked. Great and self-forgetful, 
and laughter. she should have been as an angel. Ah! how 
I shrank from the gay company. If, by: that sublime voice belied her! 
chance, I came in their way, I heard myself § One hazy August noon I was returning from 
spoken of as “That strange girl, Magdalena.” } a long walk, and, going up the steps of the prin- 
My morbid sensitiveness exaggerated my went | cipal entrance, heard an unusual stir within.. 
Ciencies. I believed that Lady Alice’s con-; What was this? Company? But it was nothing 
temptuous opinion of me influeneed all the} to mes I went to my own room and rang for 
rest. If I had been of a sunnier temperament, gymy maid. I did not even care to ask who had 
it might have been different. But my very gifts$*come; but Claudine, her light head filled with 
inclined me to gravity. I was overborne by a: the attentions of the gentleman’s valet, chirped 
Vou. XLVI.—22 
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MAGDALENA. 


away, hatte, pore if she was only tokens 3 
ated. 

At the mention of a name I felt my face flush, 
and my heart spring with sudden emotion. 

“Sir Vere de Vere!” I was familiar with 
the name of the gifted amateur, whose genius, 
exerted professionally, would have won him 
high renown, but whom rank and wealth lifted 
above that necessity. 

“Sir Vere, indeed! and a fine gentleman he 
is, too, not like the poor youths one sees in this : 
country, but quite in the Parisian style. Just 
suited, if Miss Magdalena will allow me to say 3 2 
so, to my charming mistress. Look, mademoi- $ 
selle,” and Claudine, fastening-the last pin in $ 
my braids, swung the mirror around. What} : 
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about my face! There is mould on them. Away! 
Give me air! Gone? Mother of Mercy, thanks! 
A dream, did you say? It may be. I have 
strange dreams now. 

When the melody was finished, Lady Alice 
glanced around, and, seeing me, a look, half 
surprise, half dislike, broke over her face. 
Then, rising slowly, she said in an indifferent, 
careless way, 

“Sir Vere de Vere, may I interrupt your 
ecstatic dream by presenting you to Miss Beres- 
: ford?” 

He had been standing like one in a rapture. 
Now he lifted his eyes with an expression of 
s impatience to my face. Ah! Vere de Vere! 

Does music only enchant you? I sat down 


was come over me that I did not rebuke the $ 3 on a crimson couch, and carelessly began ar- 
impertinence? I looked at the large, lucent, : ranging some flowers that lay in disorder upon 
strong eyes, at the sheeny masses of black hair, : a table near by—flaming scarlet geraniums, 
at the soft, bewildering loveliness of oval cheek, $ ° gorgeous rhododendrons, and snowy lilies. We 
and lip, and chin, and slowly a blissful convic- : ; fell to talking of art, and music. and flowers. 


tion grew upon me. 
‘How beautiful! Is it not, mademoiselle?” 
I smiled. I was glad. 
cared, you know. 
“Ah! mademoiselle——” 
“Hush! Claudine. Is not Lady Alice very § 
lovely?” ; 
s 


Claudine drew a quick little sigh. : 


“One must admit it. She is like her white 3 
brocade for fairness, and her curls are threads $ 
of gold. But, mademoiselle, if you look closely § 
you shall see the crow’s-feet around her blue $ : 
eyes. Besides, is she not my master’s wife? $ 
If my lady would but smile and be gay.” 3 

“That is enough, Claudine.” Inspired by ; 
some new life, my acquired shyness and awk- 3 
wardness fell away from me. I went down 
stairs, and floated into the drawing-room as 
noiselessly as a leaf upon the wind. My father 3 
was looking over his paper in a corner. Lady 3 
Alice sat at the piano. Sir Vere de Vere stood ; 
by her. Presently he said, in deep, rich tones, 3 
‘I should like to hear your voice in this.” 3 

“* Di piacer me balza il cor!” 

Lady Alice began to sing. “The glorious tones 
flooded the apartment. 


3 ‘*Music is only the effluence of beauty. What 


fragrance is to flowers—a breath—a phantasy— 


Before I had not Sa dim spirit. Art is its true embodiment. Sculp- 
§ ture and painting are substantial. They realize 


what music only aspires to. Beauty only i is true 
harmony.” 

I spoke passionately—I know not why. 

“You are eloquent, Magdalena,” said Lady 
Alice, in smooth, satirical tones. ‘Did you 
: utter all your soul in those aphoristic sen- 
tences?” 

“But Miss Beresford is wrong,” said de Vere. 
: “Beauty i is not ny Often it is discord. 
2 Goodness is harmony.” 

“Beauty and goodness are sometimes inter- 
changable terms,” I said. 

“True. All beauty is essentially one. The 
arts shade into each other. Music has analo- 
gies with painting and sculpture. The tone and 
coloring of a picture may remind you of a re- 
membered melody. One of your friends affects 
you like a lively air—another is suggestive of 
solemn marches and stately hymns,” said de 
Vere. 

““f confess I know nothing about music,” I 


Now they sank into 3 said, humbly, touched by the genuine inspira- 


low, rippling melody, and anon, rose in full, ? tion of his manner. 


round notes that filled the vaulted room, and ; 


lingered in mid-air like some lost fragment of Vere,” chimed in Lady Alice. 


“You are quite too high for me, also, Sir 
“TI can only 


an angel’s song. I hear them now. They come 3 sing, I cannot philosophize.” He smiled. 


floating, floating on the wings of the morning 3 


«Which is more desirable, Miss Beresford, to 


air. They penetrate my inmost heart. I shroud § create or to enjoy—to write poetry or to feel it— 
my head in this thick velvet mantle, but I can-} to weave harmonies or appreciate them?” 


not shut them out. She bends her cheek close 


to mine. 


$ ble of it,” I answered. 


“One must do both, or at least must be capa- 
“«Qne cannot be an in- 


Those silken, golden curls! How they cling $terpreter of art unless he is touched with the 
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MAGDALENA. aay, 
divine afflatus. To love poetry truly, one sant s “‘No, indeed!’ I said; and Lady Alice did not 
have a spark of the poet's fire. It is no matter! dissent. We all went to the Pavilion. It was 
that it is latent. Under certain conditions it! in the rear of the manor-house, and at a con- 
would burst into flame. Just as I feel ome that ; siderable distance from it, just on the brow of 
I could fly if—if I had only had wings.” $ ; the terraced slope that descended in green, 

Vere de Vere laughed, and Lady Alice, in a: ® turfy steps, until it joined the broad field which 
little ripple of amusement, murmured, ‘‘ How { swept away to the river. Below, at the left, the 
absurd!’ terrace grew less broad and deep, and farther 

This was our first meeting. How can I tell; on it was interrupted, altogether, by a close 
you, of the weeks that followed? My blood, g thicket of hawthorn which clung to the bank, 
that has flowed so calmly, grows swift and im-3A little beyond the hawthorn, the slope broke 
petuous. It flushes my face and presses hard: off abruptly in a precipice of some height, 

upon my beating temples. $ whose base was only accessible by paths diverg- 

Do you not see that I must have loved Vere} ¢ ing from the higher terraces. The Pavilion was 
de Vere? With all that mighty craving for love, sof stone and weather-proof. However fierce 
how could my soul help kindling into flame be-$ the tempest, we were safe. 
fore his? I forgot myself. I forgot the whole § We sat in silence, watching the shifting 
world. I thought only of him. And Vere? {tableaux before us. The purple clouds rose 

I could not understand him. Alternately $to the zenith, and low down in the west their 
tender and cold—now warming into kindness} torn, vapory edges—violet, softened with gold— 
and unwilling to endure my absence for a mo- ; swept the measureless depths of lucid, amber 
ment—now shutting himself from me the whole} sky. Uneven sifts of blue flame now cleft the 
day. Sometimes the hidden enthusiasm of his } $ clouds, and the thunder rolled in solemn ‘gran- 
nature leaped forth to meet mine. Now he was deur. Then a blaze ‘of intensest light flooded the 
like an iceberg, against whose stony impassive- } whole heavens, and the clashing, clanging thun- 
ness the waves of tropical seas waste themselves } der followed in quick, deafening volleys. Lady 
in vain. } Alice clung closer to us, and murmured, with 

My life was not now @ dead, monotonous }.white lips, ‘Oh! I wish we had gone to the 
level. Its days attenuated in joy and gloom. I ; house!” 
have no words to tell the emotions of my heart; But I was not frightened, and, looking at 
when it was sunshine. Did ever lives flow to-$ Vere, I saw that his face was full of life and 
gether like ours? The mournful past dropped 3 light, like those glorious antique marbles which 
from my memory. : the world adores. My heart beat fast, but not 

Surely I had always known him. Somewhere 3 for fear. 
we had met and loved. Those intervening years He drew nearer to me, and the enthusiasm 
had separated us only as the glacier-tempora-: shining in his eyes was mingled with something 
rily divides the river in the valley. Yet he did} so soft and tender, that all the mighty forces 
not speak of love. I saw the waiting words $ of my soul, kept down for years, heaved and 
tremble on his lips—from deadly paleness he; $ quivered with irrepressible energy. A shriek 
flushed to vivid rose. And I waited, patient: from Lady Alice, and then I felt the great throb 
and happy. Sof the earth as the terrible thunder tone died 

One afternoon Vere de Vere, Lady Alice, and: away. But I did not heed it, for Vere’s hand 
I were walking in the park. It might have been ; was holding mine, his eyes were upon me, and 
an age after his arrival—I think it was only a : words wavered on his lips. A hush like that 
month. It was a tropical day let down into our : of death was around us; my hand fell, and— 
wayward English clime. $ oh, heaven! What was this? A strange, agoniz- 

The afternoon grew apace, and the heat ; ing thrill quivered along my nerves. 
waxed intense. Black, thunderous clouds,$ ‘Magdalena! I thought you were dead.” My 
flecked with tawny, sulphurous hues, began to? ¢ eyes wearily closed again. The rain of hot 
gather in the west. The wind died; the pend- ; tears was upon my face; and when again I 
ent boughs of the elms were stirless. Up from ; lifted the lids, which seemed so heavy, a strong 
the horizon rolled the dense purple masses, and § arm was around me, Vere bent his head, his 
arrows of vivid fire parted their heavy folds. cheek touched mine. Ah! he loved me! That 

“Let us go to the Pavilion,” cried Vere, his; blissful knowledge gave me life, for one mo- 
eyes ablaze, and his face kindling. ‘‘We shall ’ ment, and again I tried to rise, but a deadly 
have a glorious outlook at the storm. You are; faintness came over me. ‘What is it?” I 
not afraid?” 3 asked, painfully, when the cloud had passed. 








. Was music 80 sweet to me. 
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“It was the lightning,” said Vere. ‘It struck 
the Pavilion. I thought you were lost to me, 
my darling.” 

The words came in a burst of passionate emo- 
tion, broken, tremulous, and low; but never 
I was borne out of } 
the shattered Pavilion. His arms were around 
me, his breath was up$n my brow, and his mur- 
mured words of love were in my ear. Ah! that 
were worth a thousand deaths, i 

That remembrance will be my glory and joy ; 3 
forever. In my wild dreams, at the still mid- $ 
night, I am awakened by that soft kiss. In} 
ghastly visions, when demons crowd around 3 
me, I repeat those precious words, and the } 
weird troop vanishes. 3 

Lady Alice saw how it was now. She came 
to me with most graceful congratulations. Her : 





g was too much. 


skéleton forms—with bony faces and mocking 
sneer. 

Sometimes he was loving and tender as of 
old; then, for many, many days, there were no 
caresses, no love, no warmth for me. Why did 
I not die? Why did I creep forth again into 
the mocking world? Was he indifferent to my 
misery that he let me wander alone into those 
secret forest haunts that his love and presence 
had forever glorified? 

I went often to the Pavilion. That sweet re- 
membrance lured me there. Would to God the 
lightning had stricken me dead, that day, in his 
arms. I laid my burning forehead upon the 
hard stone. It was another pillow that my head 
had rested upon that day. LIrose. The agony 
I went along the pata, leading 
te the base of the bank where the hawthorn 


friends were profuse in courtesy. These were ; grew. The strange sight I saw there aroused 
of slight value now. Once I would have de- § sme. The bank cleft by the lightning had fallen 
lighted in such professions of love; but, in the ; 5 away, and lay in a broken mass obstructing the 
starry splendor of Vere’s presence, how dim : $path. Where it parted appeared a massive iron 


was their rushlight glimmer. 

I basked in the sunshine of that love for $ 
which I had so hungered. He was tender and 
fervent enough to satisfy even my exacting 
affection. What a love was mine for-him! If 


it could have been poured out in the sunlight, 


how crystal-bright would each drop have been. 
I would bave given my soul for him. Ah, me! 
Is not such worship sin? 

I counted those precious summer days as the 
miser counts his grains of gold. 


$ door, red with the rust of centuries. 

The old legend, heard so often in my child- 
hood, flashed upon me at once. The door was 
buried up there, hundreds of years before, in 
the wars of the Roses. My ancestors espoused 
the cause of the White Rose. The Red Rose 
warred upon them, beleagured their castle, and 
this subterranean passage, which led to the 
vaults underneath, was covered up to conceal 
so feasible an entrance from the enemy. 

The ruins of the castle were subsequently 





But I have forgotten Lady Alice. I did for- incorporated in the manor-house. A key de- 
get her in that time of joy and pride. After-} pended from the door by a rusty chain, and, 
ward Iremembered. She was very gracious— ; placing it in the lock, I found, to my surprise, 
Lady Alice—and more beautiful than ever. She {that it turned readily. The lateh yielded, the 
was a little pitying toward me. Me! What} : heavy door swung slowly back, and the sun- 
could I wish for compassion? With Vere’s love {shine streamed in where darkness had lain 
mine? >hidden for four hundred years. I went in. 

In our walks we went often to the Pavilion. } The passage was long and narrow, and intro- 
The lightning had cleft away a part of its walls, } :duced me to another chamber of whose extent 
and, entering the ground, run along, in a waver- } iI could form no idea. It was a vast wall of 
ing line, a little distance. A broad chink in the } darkness. I groped about, with my hand upon 
earth marked its path. It was a narrow escape ; the slimy walls, and, at length, came to another 
that we had, that day, and Vere would shudder ; door which, doubtless, communicated with an- 


and clasp me closer as we stood upon the spot. 

By-and-by I fell ill—a slow, nervous fever 
they called it. At first it was not hard. A 
mortal sickness would have had no terrors, 
with Vere to pity and soothe me. But after- 
ward! 

I can scarce go on. Did he weary of my ill- 
ness? Was the confinement irksome to him? : 

When I recall those hours of misery that I 
endured alone, while he wandered abroad, my : 
brain whirls, and strange shapes haunt me— ; 


other vault, and that again with the cellar un- 
‘ der the manor-house. 
>for a stone, with which I struck the door. It 
; rang dull and heavy in the stifled air. I listened 
: to the slow dropping of water. 
> arose. 
: like that of a hand of ice. 


I stooped and felt about 


Noisome gases 
The touch of the air upon my face was 
The gloom was ap- 


palling. I tremblingly groped my way out, 


;and shut and locked the door, leaving the key 


as I found it. 
Hour by hour to see the love which has been 
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your bliss die away; the eyes whose look can ¢ My aint Heart, cease ‘thy throbbing—for 
thrill you grow colder and more cold as they ‘this one moment rest! 
rest upon you; to hear the voice which was ‘‘Dearest Lady Alice! you cannot think me 
music become always harder and harder to $80 infatuated! Magdalena’s freshness and her 
you—has the future world of woe any agony ‘ beauty charmed me for a moment, I own, but 
to equal this? Was it for this I had lived? For 3 that is over. Dearest Alice, why did you re- 
this I had suffered? Had I poured out the ; fuse to listen to me two years ago?” 
hoarded treasures of my heart to see them care- There! Do you see them? Those were the 
lessly flung to the winds? Had all this new- $words. Every one is burned with letters of im- 
found glory fied, and must life—ay, and eter- $ : perishable fire upon my soul. Count them over. 
nity—be a fearful wilderness, where the voices } Look at them. They are like other words. See, 
of my lost joy wailed ceaselessly. I write them on the wall. 

The remembrance of those weeks maddens$ How they blaze! Do you see those fiend faces 
me. I walk my chamber in restless misery. I ’ peering out? Only words to you—but—listen! 
elasp my hands in agony. I throw open my ; I will tell you a secret. They are demons! They 
window and let the blessed air play over my : grasp me—they hold me—me, Magdalena! They 
feverish brow. I chant sweet hymns. I mur- 3 transform me. They pour théir hellish fury into 
mar the Ave Maria, but not heaven’s sweet ; my soul. 
air, not melodies or prayers avail me. Can } 3 No longer Magdalena, but a fiend. Look at 
Igo on? Will not the mute air shrink from the ; :my eyes, my hair, my eheeks!" Beautiful yet, 
words? $ but a fiend. Horrible, was it not? : 

One morning—it was early in October, Ire-; But I did not tell them aboutit. They thought 
member, for the first yellow leaves were falling ; it was still Magdalena. They said my eyes were 
—I had been in the garden, gathering flowers. } wild and flaming. Lady Alice told me to lie 
ichose the most brilliant blossoms to adorn my } } down, and covered me with a soft velvet shawl, 
hair—late- blooming convolvuli and sprays of ; still thinking it was Magdalena. Vere looked 
deep-green ivy, thinking of Vere the while. Ion. I shut my eyes. My love was dead. Those 
would twine them in my shining, dark braids. ‘terrible demons crushed out its life. Once I 
Once he had loved to see them there; once he : had thought that, standing on the shores of the 
had brought them, wet with dew, and told me river of death, my last look would be in his 
that, lovely as they were, they were not so fair ; face. 
as I. Now I shut my eyes because I would not see 

Something in the holy stillness, in the bird- ; him. 
songs, in the tranquil beauty of the morning: Do you remember that gloomy cavern, dark, 
overcame me to tears. They fell slowly, quietly, } slimy, noisome? What were golden curls and . 
as if the great grief in my heart would melt :a white brow there? What were a sweet voice 
away and never haunt me again. It could not ;and that wondrous gift of song? Did she love 
be that I must forever bear about this weight :the sunshine? Was the pute air sweet to her? 
of woe. He would love me again—his own § Were darkness and gloom fearful? 

Magdalena. I went up the steps and stood ai So mutch the better. No ‘dearest Alice” 
moment in the hall door. What serenity and : there—no clasped hands—no kisses. 

holy joy looked out of the crystal sky! With § ’ Vere went to London to return in a week. 
what celestial glory the white clouds rested in How he would run up the steps, impatiently 
its bosom! fh. back the drawing-room door, heart beat- 

How sweetly came the soft coo of the doves ; ing, hands outstretched, and look eagerly about 
through the early morning hush! Nature was 3 —not to find his ‘‘dearest Alice.” Oh! misery! 
full of repose. Would this tempest in my heart ; Oh! shame, that must be hidden! 
never be stilled? Must I lose this precious ; With subtle art I lured her. 
pearl? “Come, Lady Alice! It is very dark and 

Oh! what ‘compassion I had for myself! gloomy here, but I will go first. Give me your 
Poor Magdalena! God will be merciful. 1: hand.” 
would put it all aside, and seek Vere in loving * Through the passage into the inner chamber. 
confidence. I had not told him of my aie: | Darkness all around; wet and slippery under 
covery. It would interest him. I advanced a : our feet. 
step. But—hush! There are voices in the: ‘‘Oh! Magdalena, this is horrible. Come back 
drawing-room. The door is ajar. They are }to the sunshine, come.” And Lady Alice shud- 
his and Lady Alice’s. dered. 
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‘*Wait, one moment more,” Another step. ; did I say? Why do I talk of that? Found? 
Her hand was in mine. ‘‘Back! No more sun- : Still alive? Imbecile! Was not the earth piled 
shine for you.” > deep and high? It is you who are mad! 
' “Magdalena! Magdalena, you frighten me! ; Now for many, many years I have dwelt in 
Let me out quickly.” $that room. It is high above the green earth, 
The door was shut. and just over my window troops of doves coo 
‘‘Magdalena! Let me out, for the love of ; upon the eaves. It is summernow. The leaves 
God!” That was a shriek! 3 are thick upon the chestnut trees. I see the 
‘Not for the love of Vere de Vere.” Shriek ; silver clouds drifting over the sapphire sky. 
upon shriek. No matter. They cannot hear, : So I would be content but for that weird musie 
shriek you ever so loudly. Through that long, ‘ that forever haunts me. 
low passage no sound can come. 3 Sometimes, too, a pallid vision affrights me. 
Out again in the ghastly midnight, stealing ; I see the earth thrown away from the iron 
along the turf, crouching at the iron door. $ door, The door swings back. What is it that 
Groans, sobs, pleadings—but those could not; is brought forth to the light? I shudder. I 
touch a demon, you know. Then arose that} hide my eyes. Dust! Dust! You say it isa 
sublime singing. Those grand tones swelled} phantasy. You do not know. 
to heaven, through all the weight of the earth} To-day an old man came to see me. He 
above, glorious, fervent, aspiring. They must? comes often. He teils me they are dead. Father, 
have been heard there, for God gave them im-} mother, both dead. Strange I do not weep. 
mortality! Singing on through gleesome day } Does not one’ weep for the dead? But this 
and darksome night—loud and full—soft and} weak old man—I do not know him. He looks 
low, growing fainter—growing fainter—and yet} at me with compassion. Tears gleam in his 
I listened. Listened while piling high the earth} eyes. His voice is quivering and low. 
and stones so that no human eye could see. ‘“Magdalena!” What does he mean? Mag- 
One never comes there. All are busy with the 3 dalena is not here. Many years ago she—ah! 
harvest. } she did not die. Would God she had died. 
Vere came. Ah! you may search in thethick$ Did you think this was Magdalena—this 
woods, but she will not be there. Drain the | wreck? Are these hollow eyes, this hair, these 
lake—you will not find her golden curls. Search; haggard cheeks hers? Magdalena was beau- 
the river’s bed—she does not lie beneath its: tiful. Vere thought so, and Vere loved her 
waters. Rouse the country, saddle fleet horses, 3 once. How the old man sobs! 
ride as for life—it will not avail. Ay! wring } Does he hear that music? Silver clear it 
your hands and weep, Vere de Vere. You; comes floating in. Her white hand? No! it 
will never again clasp her hand and murmur, ; was the fiash of a dove’s wing. A yellow leaf 
‘Dearest Alice.” falling down from the chestnut tree? I thought 
Do you also weep, my father? Would you? it was her golden curls. The tones die away— 
have had dishonor? Oh! false heart! Linger : they swell—they sink. Ave Maria! Is there 
it ever so late, retribution comes. Retribution $ mercy in heaven? 
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Tur Heavens are black with a frown; God’s mansions are warm and bright; 
The winds go by with a shriek; Will He let the wanderer in? 

The night shuts drearily down— 

The night shuts drearily down; No wolfish terror alarms 
Where is His face whom I seek? The sheep of the Shepherd's fold; 

He carries them in His arms— 

He Carries them in His arms, 

He shelters them from the cold! 


Oh! the road so stony and steep! 
Oh! the lions by the way! 

Does the Shepherd love His sheep? 

Does the Shepherd love His sheep? 


D He care for the lamb astray? He stands on the Heavenly heights 


And calls to the lambs that ream; 

Oh! the blind, uncertain night! He hangs out the beacon lights— 
Oh! the secret snares of sin! He hangs out the beacon lights, 

God’s mansions are warm and bright~ To guide His wanderers home! 
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Wuite she was saying this with such eager- , much pain; so I come to ze doctor for some re- 
ness that the men at once took interest in her } medy.” 
trouble, she saw, with a sort of double sight, ‘You have come to the wrong place anyway. 
the astrologer’s door open. An old man came 3 As I was saying to my comrade here, it would 
forth, who stooped in his walk and wore a heavy i be worth gold to us all, if you could find the 
gray beard floating over his breast. His face } traitor; but my opinion is that his master, the 
was wrinkled, his lips fallen in, and there was devil, will keep him safe from our clutches.” 
a general air of decay about his whole person. 2 “But my head is veery mal, that is ache. My 
Surely, there had not been a third pérson with } good freend, is there no learned savant that can 
the astrologer when she left the house. Her g cure one sick head?” 
look of astonishment led the men to follow her; ‘Come with me,” said little Mary, who had 
eyes, and, with a sudden exclamation, they both $ lingered around the group during this conver- 
dashed across the street. $sation. ‘‘My grandam is a wise woman, and 
The old man turned gently toward them, after § doctors with herbs. Let your ailment be what 
giving two or three knocks on the door he had : it will, she can help you.” 
closed while their backs were turned. He even : The old man turned and looked ugon her with 
advanced a pace from the threshold-stone and $ benign earnestness. 


addressed them in broken English. “That is very well, pretty maiden; I will 
“Freends,”’ he said, ‘‘you may, perhaps, have ‘pouesed to the grandam, who is so wise, with 


the complaisance to tell me if Iam right. Is; ¢ great satisfaction, if you lead the way. Mes- 
this the house of one doctor, celebrated very ¢ ; sieurs—that is gentlemen, I have the honor to 
much, whose name is—well, let me recollect ; wish you both a very good day with much 
myself—oh! yes, it is one third lettare in ze $ thanks.” 
alphabet, what you sball call in English D,} The old man lifted his hat with solemn polite- 
sounded like ze little animal zat buzzes with nos, and walked daintily after little Mary, but 
the flowers and make the honey. What you 3 one of the guard followed her. 
say, not home? Well, I come once, twice, tree: ‘‘Halloo, little one, you have forgotten the 
times, an knock, knock so, with my fis, as you § silver groat.” 
shall see, an no one nevare comes.” $ ‘No, I have it here,” she replied, taking a 
The two men broke into a rough laugh. greet from her pocket; “it was just at my feet 
“If you could find him, old gray-beard, it } when I was talking with you, Did you not hear 
would be glory to us, and gold for us all. Why, { me call out when it shone up through the dirt?” 
my comrade and I have been watching for him “Ah, very well, I’m glad you have found it, 
for weeks. It’s my opinion, if you are one of {little one. Now run home and show this old 
the parley vowers from across sea, that will § ‘man the way, but don’t trust him if you have 
prove thé best place to look for him in; for this ja frog-pond near the hevae. Now, good-mor- 
is no safe neighborhood for men of his calling { row, and a benison to you.” 
just now. He was mixed up, some way, with ‘‘Good-day, and get you gone for an addle- 
the late rebellion, and there is a warrant out; pate,” she muttered, as his heavy steps re- 
from the council to arrest him. Take my ad- ; treated from her. 
vice, gray- -beard, and have his name as little 3 The old man stood for a moment waiting for 
on your tongue as may be. Birds of a feather, Sher. He caught her eye with his keen glance, 
you know pe $as she turned, and knew that he was discovered. 
“Birds of one feather—no, no, I has no He also knew that Mary considered every secret 
feather—not stole with ze traitor vot you speak } } her own which was not intrusted to her. On the 
of. But my head is ache, what you call give ‘instant his resolve was taken. wi 
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‘“‘Mary,” he said, in his low, natural voice, ; Mary gave him her hand. He knew that she 
“I am your friend; look in my face and see if ; was to be trusted, and went away well satisfied. 
any one could deteet it. But from little Mary } 

I have no seerets. We do not hide from our $ 
friends,” Mary was delighted, she put her hand : CHAPTER XIII. 
in his with girlish confidence. ; Tue fate of England, so far as it lay in the 

“What shall [ do for you?” she said. é power of Mary Tudor, was accomplished. Rhilip 

**Let no living soul know that you have seen 3 3 of Spain had become, in effect, the ruler of her 
me in this disguise, not even your grandmother.” ; realm. With the weakness of many a more 

‘I never will,” promised Mary, right sturdily. shumble woman, who marries late in life, her 

“That is well; now listen. To-morrow, you } ideas of submission and wifely obedience be- 
will take some flowers to the Lady Elizabeth.” 3 came almost servile. She seemed, in fact, 

“Yes, yes; there are violets in the garden, : grateful for the cold-hearted ambition which 
and wall-flowers.” had induced a man ten years her junior to 

“That is well; now heed me. . When you tie accept a kingdom and make her his wife. 
up the flowers, place this bit of paper in the This woman, always affectionate, and always 
center. If she gives you anything in return, pawns wherever her heart turned, could not 
meet me here at nightfall.” forget the sweet maternal love that had made 

‘Read it to me,” said Mary, looking distrust- 3 her early youth one perpetual sunshine. That 
fully at the note which he gave her. portion of her life had been so exquisite in its 

Dee unfolded the paper and read it aloud. tenderness; even when Katharine of Aragon 

“The evidence against you rests in a letter, ; was sinking under her undeserved grief, that 
of which the one you'wot of is a copy. Ques- } $ her soul was forever athirst for what is the true 
tion the child who brings this and she will tell § ; woman’s natural aliment of love. 
youall. You never received that letter, it was 3 $ But Mary suffered the usual penalty of blind 
taken from Dr. Dee’s house and used against | sehtabmegetiions Yielding up her heart to one 
you. Den} all knewhedge of it and of him; you 3 idea, she forgot, in her womanhood, the duties 
can trust the messenger.’ 3 of a sovereign, and insanely gave into the hands 

Mary watched him with her restless, but vigi- 3of her selfish husband a power which, in its 
lant eyes as he read, and was satisfied. It was S evil uses, has blackened her name forever with 
well the man trusted her, and he was too keen- $a record of cruelties for which she was but in- 
sighted not to know it. directly responsible. She reasoned, as many 4 

‘*But what shall I say to grandam?” she ques- 3 loving woman has since, and, in the fullness of 
tioned. her womanly confidence, exclaimed, ‘‘ Where 

“Give her many thanks for her warning, and $a woman can give herself, she can trust all 
say that the greatest service she can do her old :her earthly interests,” forgetting that tem- 
friend is to blacken his name, denounce him $ poral power and temporal possession are en- 
as a traitor, and give forth that he has fled to ’ trusted to the holder with grave duties, which 
foreign parts. Tell her if she can get access to § cannot honorably bé given away when the wel- 
the queen, and such as her are admitted every- $ fare of other human beings are concerned. In 
where, to give all evidence of the finding of : : families as well as in kingdoms, power dele- 
Wyatt's letter in my house, else the Lady Eliza- § gated by God should be relinquished with great 
beth may suffer innocently because of it.” $ caution. In this case, Mary gave up a kingdom, 

“I love the Lady Elizabeth,” said Mary, ‘she ; which stood in general revolt against the act, 
is kind and grand.” ; 3 into the hands of a bad man. Her memory has 

“Mary,” said Dee, impressively, ‘if you 3 paid the forfcit. 
heard anything the night that letter was taken, H All the characters in whom we are interested 
be silent for her sake. Remember, you saw § seemed, at this time, to have disappeared. Cecil, 
that letter placed in my desk and knew it was 3 like the Duchess of Suffolk, had retired to his 
never delivered; that is all.” place in the country, and apparently took no 

“‘And the little gentleman?” she questioned. } interest in public affairs. Dr. Dee never re- 

‘You never saw him before or since!” $ turned’to his house, and it was understood that 

“T mast say this to save the Lady Elizabeth?” he hed escaped into France. The Court had 

“You must.” s moved to Windsor Castle, where Mary was en- 

“Then I will do it. If grandam sees the $joying faint gleams of married happiness in & 
queen, I will go with her.” $ quiet honey-moon, which was to her the more 

‘«Now farewell, little one.” $ entrancing that it came late in life. 
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But with all this seeming tranquillity, the ;upon her young mind more than Elizabeth’s 
Princess Elizabeth was still a prisoner. Her g beanty. The deep, earnest feeling in those gray 
letters to the queen remained unanswered, her § eyes, which, at the moment, seemed’ full of 
petitions for a personal interview were received § : yearning tenderness, that had fallen short of 
in ominous silence. It seemed as if this mar- } its object; the exquisitely delicate complexion 
riage had turned the royal heart still more com- ; in which the rose tints game and went jn soft 
pletely against her. She had received Dee’s gleams; the gentle leaning of that frail person 
note and acted upon it, boldly declaring that ; toward the dark-browed man at her side had 
she was ready to clear herself from all charges } more of grave womanliness in them than royal 
against her. She dared not spedify the par- ; dignity, but even that was not wanting. When 
ticular suspicions which sprang out of Wyatt’s ; the prince looked at her, or smiled in speaking, 
letter, because it was not to be supposed that ; her face would light up; she sat more erectly 
she knew of its existence; but she sent a mes- } on her saddle, and grew queenly in her pride, 
sage to old Rachel, entreating her to find some ’ not that she was sovereign of England, but that 
means of giving the queen the explanation she ; this stately man was her husband. 
dared not offer herself. While no specific charges ; Little Mary started forward as the coal-black 
were made against her, she was astute enough ‘horse which the queen rode came prancing 
to see that her best hopes of safety lay in general ; under the arch-way. Holding up her basket, 
assertions of innocence. : ; she attempted to attract the queen’s attention. 

But old Rachel found decess to the queen, for } ‘ The spirited horse shied with a suddenness that 
atime impassable. Mary was too completely ; $ almost unhorsed his rider, who pulled the bridal 
absorbed in the first devotion of her young }  inéautiously and sent him back on his haunches. 
husband for any theught of the outer world. A general cry of terror broke from those who 
She was jealous of every moment not spent in jrode behind. Mary was not a dashing horse- 
his society, neglected her council, took little woman, but she always proved brave in danger, 
heed of business, and gave herself up to the ; ’She loosened the rein, spoke calmly to the ex- 
one great dream of her life. 3 ; cited animal, and, when hig fore-hoofs clattered 

Old Rachel left her home and went to Windsor, } ; down to the ground, caressed his arched neek 
taking Mary with her. She rested a day or ; with a gentle pat of the hand. 
two in the town, making shrewd observations, ; A murmur of admiration broke from the 
inwhich she used the intelligence of her grand- ‘courtiers that followed her, but Mary only 
child, who, knowing the business that brought : Slooked in the face of her husband. What was 
them from home, entered into it with all the : praise to her if it came not from him? Philip 
force of her sharp wit. i returned her glance with a smile that lighted 

On the fifth day after the old women reached ; up his dark features like moonlight. A flush 
Windsor, a splendid cavalcade came forth from $ of crimson, born of the vivid pleasure his ap- 
the great entrance-arch of the castle and swept ® probation gave, kindled her face almost into 
out into the streets of the town. ‘beauty. She touched the horse with her whip, 

Little Mary was standing in the shadow of Sand was about to ride on, when a sharp cry 
the arch, with a small wicker basket on her ‘from the little girl drew her attention. Little 
arm. The guard had driven her back when the ; Mary had been seized upon by two members of 
Troyal cavalcade approached; but, agile as a $the guard, who were dragging her back with 
fox, she had managed to creep to her old place, * considerable violence. The green velvet riding- 
from whence she had a fair view of the caval- $ dress which the queen wore had been torn in 
tade as it came down the hill. A lady and $the;wild action of her horse, and one of her 
gentleman rode in front, whom she instantly ?ladies descended from her saddle in order to 
knew to be the queen and her bridegroom. } remedy the evil. 
There was a vague likeness to the Pilate $ “Never heed my skirt, dame; it will do well 
Elizabeth in the lady, which would have surely ‘ enough,” said the queen, kindly. “But make: 
fastened this conviction on the child, had she 3 sure that no harm is done to the child. Itisa 
possessed no better evidence. The same warm ; mercy the horse did not trample her under his 
tints in the hair and the set expression of the hoofs. Tell the guard to handle her with all 
lips marked their kinship, spite of the years } gentleness.” 
Which had matured the lines in Mary’s face, The lady-in-waiting went up to the guard 
While. those of Elizabeth were @oftened by the }and repeated the queen’s order, Little Mary 
bloom of youth. Still, there was something.} was struggling with the men and cried most 
shout the face little Mary gazed upon that won } bitterly. 
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“Oh! lady, I meant no harm—only to speak; “Now for quaint? she cried, diahdeg'a off 
one word with the queen’s majesty. Sée, now ¢ ‘with the swiftness of a fawn. ‘We’ll soon 
they have taken away my basket. All the per- | be in the great castle and know everything 
fumed water, that was enough to make a whole 3 about it.” 
court beautiful, will be lost.” Little Mary was right. That very afternoon 

Mazy said this in a passion of distress. She} Rachel and her grandchild found ready access 
got one hand lvose and snatched up the basket ; }to the royal apartments through the lady-in- 
which had been flung to the earth. ; waiting, who was all anxiety to learn the pro- 

**Look,” she cried, choking back her tears, 3 cess by which a spoonful of liquid was to give 
and exhibiting half a dozen small bottles ; back the bloom of her youth. Rachel supplied 
sprigged with gold. ‘‘Grandam filled them : the most minute directions, coupling them with 
on purpose for the queen’s majesty. Lady, I; an injunction-that a long walk in the park, by 
will give you one, and it will make you beauti- ; daylight, and a bath of dew fresh from the 
ful as an angel, if you will get me speech of} grass, should precede each application of the 
her grace for one minute.” 3} mysterious compound. 

“Nay,” answered the lady, who had been | When thoroughly satisfied that she had ob- 
long in attendance on the queen and was about ; tained the pith of the secret, the mature beauty 
of her age, ‘‘I will take the bottle, though 1; conducted Rachel and the girl to her royal 
warrant me it is nought.” : ? mistress, who was still more anxious for an 

‘*But shall I see her grace?” cried little Mary. $ investigation of the precious secret which was 
*‘Grandam would never excuse me for parting $ 3 ake her young and lovely in the sight of 
with a bottle of this precious stuff otherwise. : 8 ht husband, Hitherto Mary had not been a 
Why, lady, it is distilled from a hundred of the $ vain woman. On the contrary, her mind had 
most lovely flowers that grow. One bottle, if been most occupied in its own cultivation. But 
used carefully every day, will make the oldest ; what woman is there, high or low, capable of 
face young in a month.” ¢ great love for her husband, who does not wish 

“Give me one, quickly. See you not the$to be beautiful for his sake? The secret grief 
queen waits? Good men, I release you of your 3 which had haunted her, from that wedding-day 
charge, and take heed it is the queen’s pleasure : at Winchester, was, that she numbered ten more 
that you admit this child when she comes to the 3 years than the prince, and had lost the first 
eastle-gate.” ; bloom of life before he saw her. Thus she was 

“With grandam,” whispered the girl, ‘let it } ready to receive old Rachel as a benefactor, and 
be with grandam; she can tell best how to use $ to experiment upon her discovery with infinite 
the flower-water.” $ faith in its efficacy. 

«And an old woman,” added the lady. “See$ The oid woman was a good deal troubled as 
that they are brought first to my private apart- : ‘she passed along corridors, across ante-rooms 

ments.” sand spacious chambers, through which royal 

The guards released the prisoner and left her : servants were moving, before she reached the 
with the lady, who was in a flutter of excite- ‘little bower-chamber in which the queen was 
ment. g sitting. She had, like most inventors, profound 

“ There—there—all is right,” she continued, 3 faith in the efficacy of her lotion; but she was 
hiding the vial about her person. ‘Come this : about to put it to a severe and even dangerous 
afternoon with the person who understands how ; test. Thus, without really doubting, she was 
to use the essence. It is but a waste of pre- 3 $ fain to fortify herself by recommending health- 
cious Sea, I am assured; but do not fail to? * ful exercise, cheerfulness, and all those aids to 
come.’ : health which a less euperienced person might 

Little Mary nodded and smiled through her } have overlooked. 
tears, while the lady returned to the queen, ; The queen was alone when Rachel and her 
who bent down from her horse and listened to ; child entered. She directed the lady-in-waiting 
what she said with attention. Then she drew} to retire, while she discoursed with the wise 
herself upright, cast a glance at the child, and 3 3 woman. Rachel stood modestly by the door, 
rode on. ; till the queen made a signal for her to advance. 

Little Mary watched the cavalcade as s it swept ; Then she drew close to the great ebony chair 
down the hill, delighted by the dancing plumes, ¢ on which Mary sat, the violet glow of its velvet 
the gleams of gold and rich flashes of color that s cushions contrgsting with the warm yellow of 
came back from the swift speed at which they 3 her hair, and bent her knee calmly, and with 8 
went. 3 certain dignity, as if she were no stranger iB 
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courts, plain and simple as her appearance ; 
was. 

Mary lookéd at her with considerable curio- } 
‘sity. She recognized in the grand old head and ; 
keen eyes that strength of character which all 3 
men respect at sight. ; 

“You are learned in many things, they tell 
us, and understand the hidden secrets of medi- } 
cinal herbs and plants so well that they give : 
up many hidden virtues at your bidding. Is it ; 
not so?” 

“I have studied, your grace, and know how | 
to combine the virtues of various herbs, but 
there is yet many diseases beyond my power.” 
’ “That of age? Does your skill fail there?” 
asked Mary, with anxiety. ‘Has Lady Flem- 
ing mistaken the extent of your knowledge in 
that?” 

‘No, your grace; I believe that nature holds 3 
secrets which can repair the ravages of time, 
and that I have mastered them.” 

A bright glow spread over the queen’s face. 
She smiled and held out one slender hand which 
seemed scarcely strong enough to bear the load 
of jewels that flashed upon the fingers. 

“Let me look at this wonderful lotion, good 
wife. If it can perform the marvels you pro- 
mise, a noble reward shall follow.” 

Rachel made a sign to her grandchild, who 
came forward, and, dropping on her knees, took 
one of the dainty bottles from her basket and 
laid it in the queen’s hand. Then she arose 
and drew back ,to her place again, and began 
to examine the chamber a second time. Her 3 
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‘eyes ran along the walls from panel to panel, 3 


each of which was bordered by carvings in} 
wood, so exquisitely wrought that each garland § : 
was a wonder in itself. From them her scru- ; 
tiny fell upon some grand picture sunk in the } 

panel, and framed with a second wreath of 

gilded foliage. Thus the center walls exhibited 3 3 
one range of paintings, taken from Spanish his- } 
tory, in compliment to Mary’s maternal ances- § 


tors, and reset, perhaps, in honor of her bride- $ cines. 
¢he never did so, for when he left home it was 


groom, in the bower-room he most affected. 


instruct the queen how to apply the lotion. But 
when the lesson drew to a close, and Rachel 
hesitated and rested uneasily on her knees, the 
girl forgot everything else and stood with one 
foot advanced, ready to come to her grandam’s 
assistance at a moment’s call. . 

The queen saw this hesitation, and, mistaking 
the cause, opened a drawer of her writing-table 
and took out a purse well filled with gold, which 
she held out, smiling faintly as she presented it. 

Rachel drew back, half rising from her knees. 
‘“‘No, your grace,” she said, ‘‘I will not take 
old for my poor secret; but there is a thing 
etter than that.” 

The queen drew back in astonishment. It 
was not often that her offers were thus rejected. 

‘‘And what may that other thing be?” she 

inquired, 

‘Free liberty to speak, that justice may be 
done to a wronged lady.” 

**What lady speak you of?” questioned Mary. 

“The Lady Elizabeth!” 

‘‘Our sister?” 

Mary paused a moment and went on, but 
with a grave face, as if bitter thoughts had 
sprung up with her sister’s name. 

“Speak if you have ought to say of the Lady 
Elizabeth. It shall be listened to with forbear- 
ance, at least.” 

“The queen’s majesty will remember,” said 
Rachel, “that a letter was brought to her by 
the Lady Katharine Gray, written to the prin- 
cess and signed with some strange marks which 
I was not scholar enough to read.” 

‘‘Wyatt’s cypher,” muttered the queen, under 
her breath. 

‘That letter,” continued Rachel, ‘‘might have 
been intended for her highness, I cannot say as 
to that; but it never reached her.” 

‘Ha! How know you that?” 

‘**Because it was found in the house of a man 
said to be learned in many questionable things, 
and who surely has a great knowledge of medi- 
If he was expected to deliver that letter, 


o 8 


The floor of polished oak, black with time, 3 hidden in his desk, where my grandchild there 


was partly covered by a carpet of gorgeous $ found it.” 


colors which covered the center of the room. 3 


Upon it stood an ebony table veined and inlaid ¢ queen, greatly excited. 


high-heeled shoe, on which two diamond buckles 


commanded the 
“If anything she can 
with coral, the great carved chair on which the } say’ will prove our sister innocent, a person 
queen sat, and a broad foot-stool, covered with 3 more welcome to our presence has never en- 
tapestry, on which her small foot rested in its 8 tered it.” 


“Call the child hither,” 


Little Mary, whose quick ear had caught 


flashed fitfully as the sunshine came and went } 3 every word of the conversation, came close to 


through the deep-stained window at her back. 


} the queen’s foot-stool and knelt down by it, with 


Little Mary took in all these objects with 3a look so business-like and earnest that the 
® quick intelligence, as Rachel proceeded to $ queen smiled in spite of herself. 
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Rachel arose from her kneeling posture, and ; that before. It was the mr wranang of &® man, Satie 
drew back that she might not seem to prompt § but —” 
the child. «But what, little one?” 
“Now tell us,” said the queen, ‘chow that ‘“‘Not half so beautiful as that—I never saw 
letter came into your hands?” one that was.” 
“I stole it!” said Mary, with great self-com-$ Again Mary Tudor blushed scarlet, partly 
placency. : with gratified pride, partly from a conscious 
“Stole it?” Sales of her own weakness. 
‘At any rate, your highness’ majesty, granny gu Well, go on.” 
said it was stealing; but I'll tell your majesty’s ; “Dr. Dee worked at the picture a long time, 
grace how it was. Grandam sent me to Dr. pone at last wrenched it open. There was a 
Dee’s I $ hollow under it, from which he took out a paper 
**Dr. Dee, the arch-rebel and so-called astro- {and read it through a good many times. He 
loger?” } shut the picture, fastened it in the box and put 
“Oh! yes, he’s a rebel, arch enough, and } 2 it in his bosom, talking all the while with him- 
astrologizes at night, with a black and red gown } self. Then he went to a desk with great twisted 
on.” legs, and put the paper away in one of the 
**Who told you this, child?” }drawers. But he turned his face to the win- 
“‘Who—who? Qh! I’ve dreamed it a thou- i dow, and then I dropped down and knocked at 
sand times,” cried little Mary, guarding her }the door. He was cross, and let me in as if 
secret about the Tower well, and remembering ; he’d like to bite me; but I got the right medi- 
Dee’s injunction to cast odium on his name. 3 cine, started and ran back for the cork I had 
“‘Besides, he was awful wicked, and read the $ dropped. He didn’t see me, but went out and 
stars like a book, just to please the devil, his ‘locked mein. Then I stole the letter and broke 
master, who doesn’t know half so much as he $ through the window.” 
does, not half—the devil doesn’t.” ‘But what tempted you to steal the letter?” 
The queen lifted her hand to stop this torrent ; ‘I thought it was the secret of some great 
of words. ‘Now tell me about that letter,” $ medicine that might make granny’s fortune. So 
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she said, gently. ‘Remember every word—we ;I gave it to her, and she gave it to the lady, and 
must know all.” éthe lady gave it to your royal majesty; which, 
“Of course. Her majesty, the queen, has a } may it please you, that is all.” 


ns 


aA 


The queen arose from her seat, exhibiting 
great and pleasant emotion. She turned to 
Rachel. 

‘‘Good wife, bethink you well. Was this letter 


right, and she must know that granny sent me 
to Dr. Dee’s house for some distilled water that 
makes people sleep, and while [ was waiting a 
man came in, and they drove me away with the 
wrong medicine. Granny sent it back. She was $ placed into your keeping as the child says?” 
very angry, was granny. I didn’t like to go in ‘‘Your highness, it was.” 
while the man was there, so climbed up to the The queen touched a tiny bell, crusted with 
window and looked through. Both the men: gold and jewels, which stood on her writing- 
stood in the middle of the floor talking; the $table. A page entered. 
stranger gave Dr. Dee a red box and went; ‘Go to the council-chamber and tell his emi- 
away. I couldn’t hear a word they said, and 3 nence that the queen would speak with him on 
that grieved me—but I could see all that went j the moment.” 
on plain enough. Dr. Dee sat down, opened; In a few moments Gardiner made his appear- 
the box and took out a gold thing like that your 3 ance, and, after a brief conversation with the 
highness’ majesty has on your arm with a pic- $ queen, betook himself to examining the two 
ture in it.” strange witnesses, bringing all the cunning and 
‘*What, a picture like this?” cried the queen, {force of his astute mind to the task. But all 
blushing scarlet, and glancing down at a por- { his powers were thrown away on the old woman. 
trait of Prince Philip, which lay bedded in a } She had a simple and straightforward story to 
circle of huge diamonds that blazed upon her § tell, and related it without fear or variation; as 
arm. ‘Was it the portrait of one so brave in i for little Mary, the creature had neither fear 
youth, so kingly as this?” nor reverence in her nature. She had resolved 
Little Mary bent her face forward, examined } not to tell of the paper which Dee put back into 
the portrait with grave earnestness, and shook } ithe bracelet, and to keep her adventure in the 
her head. i Tower still a secret in her own bosom. Gardi- 
“Nay, I never set eyes on a face so grand as } ner, with all his intellect, was no match for the 
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eraft of this impish-looking child. Substantially 
as she had told her story to the queen it was 
repeated to the minister, and, much against his 
will, Gardiner was compelled to admit that it 
swept away the prineipal evidence that had in- 


“Seen hina, child?” questioned the asto- 
nished old woman. ‘Seen whom?’’ 

“Dr. Dee.” 

The old woman stood aghast. 

‘‘When—where?” she questioned. 


duced the council to arrest the Lady Elizabeth. “In the castle—in the queen’s kitchen, 

Still he was not satisfied, and resisted the } dressed like one of the cooks. I followed him. 

queen’s desire that her unhappy sister should } ‘I saw him three times, but dodged about dark 

be set free at once. But she so far prevailed } : corners and by pillars so that he could not see 

and exercised her sovereign prerogative, that, ; me 

on the very next day, Elizabeth was sent, under ; Are you sure of this?” questioned Rachel, 

slight restraint, to the royal manor of Wood-}in bewitderment. “Dr. Dee in her majesty’s 

stock, a prisoner, but no longer in danger of the } kitchen! What can it mean?” 

block. “It means that he will poison some one, 
Immediately after the examination was com- } granny,” whispered ‘the child. 

pleted, Gardiner dismissed Rachel and her} ‘Poison some one! Child, are you mad?” 

grandchild with scant ceremony, for he was by? ‘Oh! he ean doit! He knows how, and he 

no means pleased with their errand or its suc- ; means it, too. The yellow paste is slow, but 

cess, and they wandered off through the long ; sure. I wonder if it is the queen he wants to 

corridors ignorant of the way out. At last they kill? Oh! granny, granny, I wish there wis 

came to a passage which seemed to lead to the $ no such thing as secrets! What good are they? 

kitchens, for servants, carrying silver dishes, ; I wish I hadn’t searched for’em. Granny, isn’t 

were going in and out, as if some meal were in $ poison murder?” 

preparation. A massive stone pillar concealed § “Tt can be made so, child.” 

the old woman and child, as they watched for $ ; ‘And the man who poisons a queen—what is 

some one to come near enough to direct them ; he?” 

how to leave the castle All at once Mary gave} ‘‘First tell me what all this means?” said 

a little cry, wrenched her hand out of her ; Rachel, sternly. 

;grandmother’s, and darted away so quickly that} ‘Granny, this is what it means; but first— 

Rachel stood aghast, unable to tell what direc- } what is an antidote?” 

tion the child had taken. Full half an hour she “It is a cure for poison.” 





stood waiting, angry and impatient, but com- “Then it can be cured? Oh! granny, you 
pelled to remain-or leave the strange creature } are wise and brave as a lion! I have got an 
to find her way home alone. At last Mary came : antidote and you will use it. Listen, listen! I 
back, walking very slowly, and with a strange ; went into the kitchen, the men were carrying 
look of terror in her face. She seized her} up the queen’s dinner into the great banqueting 
grandmother's dress and attempted to drag her rooth. There was a dish that he would make 
forward. all himself, because it was one the queen liked 
“Come away, granny, come—here is a pas- above all others, he said, though the prince 
sage that will take us outside the walls. Be : could not endure it. He was taster and would 
quick, be quick.” 3 allow no one to touch the dishes that he must 
The little ereature trembled like a leaf, and} test with his life, especially that which the 
her teeth chattered as she spoke. § quien affected so much. The men went out, 
Rachel was glad to make her way out of the ; each with a silver platter in his hand. He was 
enstle, and hurried on, holding back the impa-} alone. Oh! granny, I saw him take out that 
tient child with difficulty. When they had left { box from his bosom and drop what looked like 
the éastle, and got entirely beyond the guard, : golden pea into the dish! It was the poison 
Rachel slackened her pace and would have } end he took it from. Oh! granny, it was the 
questioned the child, but Mary hurried on, only 3 poison, which kills surely but slow.” 
crying out, now and then, ‘Make haste, oh! ‘What does all this mean, child? Of what 
make haste, granny!” are you talking?” said Rachel, impatiently. 
At last they reached the humble lodgings that } _ “Sit down, granny, and I will give you all 


Mary ; my secrets, for they begin to burn me like fire; 
bolted the door, and then turned her face to the that is, those which I found out all by myself. 


Rachel occupied, and went in together. 


grandam. It was white and pinched. ; Others, you know, must be kept, because they 
“Granny, I have seen him,” she said, in her § are not mew? —_ left for me to keep. Sit 
shrillest voice. down, granny.” ; 
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~ Rachel sunk into the chair which little Mary 3 which Dee had said outtalned the ‘antidote to 
dragged toward her. and in a few words the $this insidious poison that killed slowly and 
child told all that she knew of that scene in the 3 almost without pain. To one of the dogs she 
Tower chamber, where Dee and Cecil had dis- 3 3 began to administer this antidote, and gradually 
cussed the properties of poison, as they sup- $ as it had sickened, the animal revived. Its life 
posed, in profound secrecy.. She told her § came back, the long silken hair curled crisply. 
grandmother of the box which had, for months, 3 3 3 Then, for two weeks, she gave both poison and 
been hid away in the thatch of the house. j antidote, but they made no impression—one 

Rachel listened, and her old limbs began | rsmeaend neutralized the other. This little 
to tremble when she comprehended the facts. g ereature lived—the experiment was complete. 
There was little doubt in her mind that some 3 But the other still drooped, grew thin and pined 
mischief was intended the queen; that the $ jaway quietly. Rachel, in her thirst for know- 
treason which had been put down with so much ledge, decreased the dose. Still the dog pined, 
energy was taking a new and more sinister 3 but it grew worse so imperceptibly that there 
form. But what could shé do? The evidence 3 seemed to be no change. Thus the little wretch 
which was sufficient to fill her with apprehen- 3 dragged on for a year. Then the old woman 
sion, might seem trivial or too romantic for be- ? gave him a fourfold dose, and in half an hour 
lief to others. There was but one safe course 3 from that time he crept to her feet, laid down, 
to pursue. She would return to her humble ; and died without a moan. 
dwelling on the banks of the Thames, and bring About this time, rumors of the queen’s ill- 
all her intellect to bear on an analysis of the 3 ness filled the whole kingdom. The court phy- 
compound which her grandchild had hidden in 3 sicians were at fault. They could not under- 
the thatch. If it was indeed poison, there was $stand the queen’s ailment. Medicine had no 
danger in the fact of that crafty man being in 3 effect upon her. The symptoms were those of 
the queen’s kitchen. That night she left Wind- 3a malady not within their knowledge. 
sor, taking Mary with her. On her way down 3 rumors reached old Rachel in her humble dwell- 
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the river, she met a barge filled with armed 
men, which was conveying the Princess Eliza- 
beth from the Tower to Richmond, on her way 


to the milder imprisonment of Woodstock. 
The moment she arrived at home, Rachel set 


sing. She arose at once, and, with a tiny box, 
}hid away in her garments, went to the palace 
; and asked admission to the lady-in-waiting who 
’had once before brought her into the royal pre- 
$sence. Whether the lotion she had then pre- 


herself to work, after a slow fashion, to analyze { sented to the lady had indeed some vivifying 
the contents of the little box*which Mary had } : properties, or the exercise prescribed with it 


hidden in the thatch. She had no means of} produced a beneficial effect, it is impossible to 
doing this save by such experiments as her own 3 say; but the mature lady was well pleased with 


mind suggested. Thus she obtained two little 
dogs such as ladies love to caress. To these 
pets she gave a tiny pill from the box of golden 
paste every day. For a time there was no per- 
ceptible effect, but after a few weeks there came 
a change. The dogs no longer gamboled on 


; 

} the effect, and gladly admitted the old woman 
$to her presence. Then and there Rachel spoke 
80 earnestly of her desire to benefit the queen, 
’that her honest self-confidence prevailed and 
‘ she was permitted to exercise her skill, rather 
$as a head nurse under the royal physician than 


the green-sward. All spirit had left them. ‘$in the capacity of a principal. 
Then Rachel opened that end of the Box} (0 BE CONTINUED. ) 
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MARY. 


BY M. L. MATHESON, 


And zephyr’s gentle play— 
Day of Mary’s birth. 


Six years ago this June, 
This leafy month of June, 
When roses all in bloom, 
And lilacs faint perfume 
Fill’d all the earth. 


Then, dawned that blessed day, 
With birds and bees at play, 
O’er all the hedge-rows gay, 


One little month she stayed, 
One month with hope arrayed, 
Uur budding gem displayed, 
And green our life-path made— 
Then soared to Heaven. 





THE FLORIAN, OR HALF-FITTING PALETOT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY, 
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We give, this month, “Tae Frorian.” 

No. 1. One Front. 

No. 2. One Srpg-Precx. 

No. 8. Haur or Back. 

No. 4. Front or SLEEVE. 

No. 5. Epauter. 

And, as will be seen, represents exactly one- 
half of the paletot. No difficulty will be found 
in joining the different pieces together, if atten- $ 
tion is paid to small notches in the edges of the : 
paper shape. The seam of the side-piece to the ; 
baek is indicated with one notch, which is cut ; 
in the paper at the waist; the joining, under- $ 
neath the arm, to the front by two notches. 

As will be seen from the above sketch, the 





f 
| 


seams, if preferred, may be left open and trim- 
med round, which is a newer style than closing 
the seams to the edge of the paletot. 

There are notches in the paper shape, which 
indicate the position of the sleeve; the elbow 
seam of the sleeve must be placed to the notch 
at the back of the paletot, and the front seam to 
that on the front of the paletot. 

This garment can be made in a variety of 
materials—for the warm season of the year it 
would be very elegant composed of white muslin, 
lined with colored taffetas, and trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace. 

For morning wear, it should be made of the 
game material as the dress, trimmed — 
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DIAGRAM OF FLORIAN PALETOT. 
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N° 2. 

















If made of black gros-grain, it may be trim- , marked on former oceasions, we should advise 
med down the fronts and round the sleeves with 3 the pattern to be first cut out in lining muslin 
either guipure or gimp. For a silk three-quar- ; and tried on, as it is impossible to issue shapes 
ters of a yard wide, a length of five yards would ; which will fit every figure. This style of paletot 
be requisite for the paletot. As we have re- 3 is decidedly the most popular of the season. 
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GENTLEMAN’S MITTS IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
4 

Ix the front of the number we give an en-; space formed by missing the stitch in the pre- 
graving of this useful article. The mitts are } vious row. 
intended to be worn over the gloves, and can 4th row—Work 1 chain, miss 1 and 1 plain 
be made either in knitting worsted or 4-ply } in the 1 chain of the last row, 15 times; turn 
fleecy, of which two contrasting colors can be } back, leaving the rest of the row unfinished. 
used; but the best effect is produced by making; 6th row—With the wool work (1 chain, miss 
them in black and white partridge wool for the $1 and 1 plain in the 1 chain of the last row, 15 
broad stripes; and scariet or blue filoselle for times); turn back. 
the narrower; the ‘quantity required for one’ 6th row—Make 1 aS miss 1, and 1 plain 
pair is one ounce of 8-thread partridge wool, } in the 1 chain of the last row, 15 times; then 
and 8 skeins of filoselle, needle No. 1. on the ‘plain stitches left at the 4th row work 

First Srrirz.—Commence with the filoselle, $16 plain stitches of ribbed crochet; leave the 
and make a chain of 47 stitches. wool. 

Ist row— Miss the last stich, and down the Tarrp Srrirz.—7th row—Work with the filo- 
chain work 16 plain crochet stitches; then (make } selle, 1 chain and 16 plain stitches in ribbed 
1 chain, miss 1, and work 1 plain, 15 times); } crochet; then (1 chain, miss 1 and 1 plain in 
turn back. the 1 chain of the last row, 15 times.) 

2nd row—Make 1 chain, miss 1, and work 1 8th row—1 chain, miss 1, and 1 plain in the 

plain in the 1 chain stitch of the last row, 15} 1 chain of the last row, 15 times; then 16 plain 
times; then on the plain stitches of the last 3 in ribbed crochet. 
row 16 plain, working in raised or ribbed: Commence again at the second stripe, and 
crochet, that is, putting the needle into the 2 continue working the 2nd and 3rd stripes until 
lower edge of the stitches of the previous row § there are eight of each, which will make a Mitt 
—this lower edge is the one nearest the fore- 3 of the ordinary size; but if requi*ed larger or 
finger of the left hand. smaller, the number of stripes should be altered 

The work should be tight, and this piece $ accordingly. 
measure 7 inches in length; tie on the wool, When finished, sew the foundation row and 
leaving the filoselle. ¢the last together, leaving an opening of 11 

Szconp Srrire.—3rd row—Work with the stitches for the thumb, about one and a half 
wool, 1 chain, then 16 plain stitches in ribbed 3 inches from the top of the Mitt; then with the 
crochet; (make 1 chain, miss 1 and 1 plain in 3 filoselle work a row of plain crochet roune 
the 1 chain of the last row, 15 times); turn S the top. 
back. In working the plain stitches in the$ Make the other Mitt the same. 
chain, the needle should be inserted in the ® 
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JET, OR WHITE BUGLE TRIMMINGS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue materials for these pretty trimmings are 5 make it, take a long length of the silk, and 
white or jet bugles, half an inch, quarter of an$ thread a small needle at each end of it, thread 
inch, and an eighth of an inch, in length; at: a large bead, and secure it in the center of 
clear white beads of small size, and some two} the silk, * thread 1 small bead, and 1 of the 


sizes larger, also some satin beads of an oval } shortest bugles, and 1 small bead; take the 

shape, and white sewing silk (a.) other needle, thread 1 bead, 1 bugle, 1 bead, 1 
In the front of the number we give an en-; bugle, 1 bead, 1 bugle; pass the other needle. 

gtaving of a bugle heading for a flounce. To! through the last bugle, the bead, and the next 
Vou. XLVI.—23 871 
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FOR CHEMISE. 
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bugle; draw the silk tight to keep the beads in 
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heading, and pass the needle through the next 


their proper form; thread 1 bead, 1 bugle, 1} large bead, thread 1 bugle, 1 bead, 1 bugle, and 


bead; and on the other needle, 1 bead, 1 bugle, 
1 bead, and 1 large bead, pass the other needle 
through the large bead, and repeat from * until 
you have the required length. 

Above we give another of these trimmings: a 
fringe for a berthe. 
needles as before, pass on @ large. bead, and 
secure it in the center, thread 5 small beads, 
and 1 large, with the other needle, thread 5 
small, and pass the needle through the large 
bead, repeat until you have the length required. 

For the next row, use the half-inch bugles, 
and the large beads, thread 1 bugle, 1 bead, 





repeat to the end. 

For the next row, thread 14 small beads, and 
pass the needle through the first large bead, 
thread 14 beads, and repeat to the end. 

For the next row, use the shortest bugles, 


To make this, thread 2; and small beads, thread 10 bugles, with 1 bead 


between each, pass the needle through the fifth 
bead, to. form the. loop, thread 5 bugles with 1 
bead between, miss one of the large beads in 
the last row, and pass the needle through the 
next; repeat to the end. Make another row 
the same, passing the needle through the large 
beads which were missed in the last row. The 


and 1 bugle; miss one of the large beads in the 3 whole will then be complete. 
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FOR CHEMISE. 
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BEAD MAT FOR A LAMP. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tur materials for this pretty affair are 2 
bunches of white and 2 of green large Ger- 
man beads, 1 of dark lilac, and 1 reel of No. 1 
Boar’s-head cotton, will be required. "These 
mats are now very much used, and by candle- 
light have a very brilliant effect. They are 
ilso very durable, and will wash very well, 
though they will wear a very long while before 
requiring it. Thread 31 green beads on the 
white cotton, taking) a long needleful, turn 2 
beads, and pass the needle through the 3rd, * 
thread a green bead, miss 1, and pass the needle 
through the next, repeat from * to the end of 
the row. 2nd row: Turn, * thread 1 white 
bead, pass the needle through the next, repeat 
from * to the end of the row. Work the 3rd 
and 4th rows of white in the same manner. 
ith row: Turn, * thread a white bead, pass 
the needle through the next, repeat from * 
twice more, thread a green bead, pass the needle 
through the next, repeat from the beginning of 
the row till 8 green beads are done, then finish 
the row with white. 6th row: Turn, * thread 
white bead, pass the needle through the next, 
Tepeat from * twice more, + thread # green 





bead, pass the needle through the green bead 
in last row, thread a green bead, repeat the 
white till the bead before the green one in last 
row, then repeat from + till the 8rd pattérn in 
green is done, and finish the row with white. 
7th row: Thread white beads till you come to 
the bead over the 1 green in 5th row, thread a 
lilac bead, and repeat. 8th row: Thread white 
beads till you come to the green bead in 6th 
row, thread a green bead, pass the needle 
through the lilac bead, thread another green 
bead, repeat. 9th row: Thread white beads till 
you come to the lilac bead in 7th row, thread a 
green bead, repeat, work 2 rows of white beads 
and 38 of green, then repeat the pattern in first 
stripe in white on the green ground, with a lilac 
bead in the center, the first white bead for the 
pattern to come over the center one of the 
ground between the two patterns in last stripe, 
repeat these 3 stripes alternately till 8 of white 
are done, then work 2 rows of green beads, and 
add a fringe in the following manner :—Thread 
7 green beads, 1 white, 1 lilac, 1 white, 6 green, 
pass the needle through the first of the 7 the 
long way, pass the needle through the Hoy green 
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SOFA-PILLOW IN CROCHET. 
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bead dewn the side of the mat, thread 7 white 
beads, 1 lilac, 1 green, 1 lilac, 6 white, pass the 
needle through the first of the 7 white, miss 1 
green bead, pass the needle through the next, 
repeat the loops of green and white alternately 
all round; at the end, instead of missing a 


bead, pass the needle up one bead and down 
the next between each loop of fringe. Ip 
joining the cotton a weaver’s knot should be 
made, and always at the end of the row, as 
it is more likely to show when joined in th, 
center. 
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SOFA-PILLOW IN CROCHET. 


BY MES. JANE 


For the two illustrations belonging to this 
pillow, see the front of the number. The ma- 
. terials are 8 oz. of black double zephyr; 8 oz, 
of mauve double zephyr; several skeins of 
mauve, or yellow floss silk (coarse;) a long 
wooden needle, such as is generally used for 
the Princess Royal Stitch. 

With the black wool, make a chain of 81 
stitches. Work 7 rows—Princess Royal Stitch— 
tie on the mauve-colored wool and work 14 


WEAVER. 


are embroidered, as seen in design No. 2; the 
principal petals of the star-shaped flower are 
done in mauve-colored zephyr; the smaller ones 
in mauve-colored floss, or yellow floss may be 
used, if preferred, it will brighten the effect. 
1 black stitch in the center, or a large jet bead, 
the under side of the pillow to be made of black 
silk or mauve. The pillow to be finished with 
a full quilling of mauve or black ribbon, as the 
taste may suggest, or else a pretty crocheted 


edge of black zephyr, edged nicely with mauve- 
colored floss, 


rows, then 7 rows black, 14 rows mauve, 73 
black, 14 mauve, 7 black, The black stripes ; 








HANDKERCHIEF CORNER, INITIALS, ETC. ETC. 
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BRAID TRIMMING FOR MORNING DRESSES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tas trimming is made of a new and very , tack it on the dress, sew on the braid and tear 
fine description of Cordon braid, the size and ; the paper away. This braid is most suited to 


make of which, is correctly given+in our en- 3 washing dresses, but may be used for any light 
graving. Trace the pattern on thin paper, and} material. 
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INSERTION IN WAVED BRAID AND CROCHET FOR PETTICOATS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tre materials are waved white cotton braid; Go on with the work for the wider part of the in- 


cotton No. 16 or 20. In this kind of work two $ sertion as follows:—2 stitches of double crochet 
braids are used, one plain, the other waved. For 3 divided by 7 chain in the first scallop of the 
the crochet work our illustration will be useful. $ braid left free on that side, 7 chain, 2 double 
Begin in the wider part of the insertion by the $ crochet, divided by 7 chain in the second scal- 
thick spots formed of long stitches. Fasten the {lop of the braid; 7 chain, 2 double crochet, 
cotton to the first scallop of the braid, and * ; divided by 7 chain in the third scallop of the 
make 4 chain, then a long stitch in the next ‘Macon left free. Then make 7 chain and 1 spot 
scallop, 4 chain, a long stitch in the next, 4 in the third of the 4 chain of the first row. This 
chain, and a single stitch in the fourth scallop. } spot must come within the first half-circle of 
The four scallops thus united must form a half- 3 the waved braid. It consists of 7 long stitches 
circle. Next make 6 chain, and work 1 single 3 worked in one chain, and joined at the back by 
stitch on the opposite side, so that the chain of $a stitch of single crochet, which gives them a 
6 stitches may come across over the braid. Re- 3 raised appearance on the right side of the work; 
peat from * till you have a sufficient length of $ when the first spot is worked make 8 chain, miss 
braid in a waving line. Always place the chain $ 4 chain, then another spot in the second of the 
of stitches on the same side of the braid, which { next 4 chain in preceding row; make 7 chain 


must be taken for the wrong side of the work. * and repeat the same to the end of ar In 
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876 BABY’S SOCK IN SIMPLE CROCHET. 
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the wider part of the insertion by working a center part of the insertion, a piece of the waved 
stitch of double crochet in the preceding row } braid is placed above; it is fastened by double 
and then in the braid, and making 4 or 5 chain 3 crochet stitches, worked alternately in the plain 
between each stitch. Our illustration sufficiently ; braid and in one scallop of waved; 5 chain are 


shows where the stitches of double crochet are made between each stitch. When one side of 
to be worked. It will be seen also that between 3 the insertion is completed, the other is worked 
the 2 spots of preceding row 1 is worked in this. 3 in the same way. 
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BABY’S SOCK IN SIMPLE CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


For the illustration, see the front of the3of the toe. For the ankle or top part of the 
number. The materials are one ounce of white 3 sock, take up all the stitches around the upper 
zephyr and four skeins of blue. 3 side of the sock, and work 9 rows backward 

This sock is in three pieces; begin at the toe 3 and forward, widening 1 stitch at the beginning 
and make a ch of 9 stitches. Work in simple 3 of each row, leaving the front of this ankle part 
crochet 1 row. 2nd row: In the fifth stitch 3 open; tie on the blue zephyr and work 1 row of 
widen by making 2 stitches. Work 11 rows, $ double crochet all round this part of the sock. 
widening in the middle stitch of each row, same 3 For the sole, make a ch of 7 stitches and work 
as 2nd row. For the side, work back on the : 18 rows, sew this to the bottom of the sock, 
last row (completing the toe) as far as the 8th’ drawing in slightly at the heel. Finish with 
stitch, Work 22 rows, join to the opposite side $ cord and tassels of the blue zephyr. 
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SACHET FOR NIGHT-DRESS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Trim the points afl 
room, is made of white Marscilles, braided with $ round with a narrow white cotton fringe, also 
crimson, black or blue worsted braid. : the outer edge. Add a button and loop to fasten 

Take a piece of Marseilles three-quarters of $ the points. These Sachets are used to put away 
a yard square. Fold over the four corners, as the night-dress, during the day, and are placed 
seen in the design, and braid the corners in } upon the top of the bed. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
“Permson” ror 1865. Tur Curaprst or raz Frest-CLass 
Macazryes.—We call attention to the Prospectus for 1805, ° 


2 Tae Expression or Dress.—Women are more like flowers 
§ than we think. In their dress and adornment they express 
¢. their nature, as the flowers do by their petals and colors, 


§ Some women are like the modest daisies and viclets—the “y 


to be found on the cover. It will be seen, that, notwith- § never look or feel better than when dressed in a morning 


standing the enormgus advance in the price of paper, we 
continue to furnish “Peterson,” to single subscribers, at 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, though the three dollar magazines 
generally have advanced their prices to four dollars, and 
We are enabled to do this, 


partly on account of our very large edition, but principally 


the two dollar ones to three. 


because we are determined to stand by a public that so 
long has stood by us. 
Tt has been necessary, however, slightly to increase our 


@ wrapper. Others are not themselves unless they can flame 
2 out in gorgeous dyes, like the tulip or bush rose. Who has 
§ not seen women just like white lilies? We know several 
3 double marigolds and poppies. There are women 4t only 
; for velvets, like the dahlias; others are graceful and airy, 
¢ like azaleas. Now and then you see hollyhocks and sun- 
$ flowers, When women are free to dress as they like, un- 

$ controlled by others, and not limited by their circum. 


8 
2 stances, they do not fail to express their true characters, 


and dress becomes a form: of expression very genuine and 


useful. 


prices to clubs. But we still furnish “Peterson” vastly 3 


cheaper than any other first-class ladies’ magazine is fur- 
nished. Two persons, joining together, can have “ Peter- 
son” for $1.50 each, which is lower than we ever offered it, 
But, in this 


case, we give no premium to the person getting up the 


(to so small a club) even in the best of times. 


elub. The only clubs which are entitled to premiums, are 
clubs of eight, at $1.50, for each subscriber, or of fourteen 3 
at $1.43 for each subscriber 

Elsewhere we give some notices showing what the public 
and the press think of “Peterson.” The fashion depart- 
ment is admitted, by all conversant with such matters, to 
The arrangements are 
Other 
magazines continually publish fashions as new which we 
The latest Paris, London, 


excel that of any cotemporary. 
such that all patterns are received in advance. 


have published months before. 
Philadelphia, and New York fashions are faithfully re- 
ported, every month, in “ Peterson.” 

The original stories in “ Peterson” have been considered, 
for years, superior to those to be found in other ladies 
magazines. Our list of original contributors is unrivaled: 
and such first-class writers as Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, Frank 
Lee Benedict, and the author of “The Second Life,” write 
exclusively for us, While retaining the best of these con- 
tributors, all new writers of acknowledged ability are 
alded, thus keeping “ Peterson” always fresh 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- 
scribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fully presented, un- 
less a promise has been given to take some other magazine. 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 


need not injure your own copy. Don’t lose a moment! 


Burrons have become quite objects of art, and are com- 
bined in a thousand different manners. The more im- 
portant are those made of jet, mother-of-pearl, and cut steel 
pendant buttons, and those with tags contribute very much 

to the effect of outer garments and linen. 


Tae Creapsst Macaztne.—Says the Exeter (N. H.) Ballot: 
“ Peterson’s is the cheapest Ladies’ Mag published.” 





its kind, in the country.” 
880 
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2 Repvction to Smaut CLuss—We have reduced the terms 
3 of “Peterson” to small clubs for 18€5, and hence do not 
§ give premiums to such clubs. Two neighbors, now, by 
8 “ Peterson” for $1.50 each: or 
We only send premiums to 


clubbing together, can get 
3 four can get it by sendin, 35 00. 
persons getting uy clubs of eight and fourteen. We think 
this change will be considered an improvement. Formerly, 
§ three persons had to join aud pay $5.00 in order to get three 
copies of “Peterson,” at $1.07 each: now two can have it 
for $3.00. Formerly it took five persons and $7.50, to secure 
“Peterson” at $1.50 exch: now four persons, by clubbing 
together, can get it for $5.00. Under this new rule, thou- 
sands of persons, who cannot conveniently join large clubs, 
can secure “ Peterson” at u reduced rate, 


$ 


Tue Net-Coms.—Cue of the prettiest novelties is what is 
called the “ net-comb:” this is made so that it falls upon the 
back hair with a long fringe of dead gold, and proves very 
becoming. These net-combs are very popular, They are 
somewhat like the “Jenny Lind” comb which was worn 
several years ago. The ornamental part is composed of 
tortoise-shell, cut in diamonds like a net, and these termi- 
nate with a gold fringe. Very frequently the comb is 
made of filigree gold and silver, with a fringe, in which 
either coral or gold and silver beads are introduced. Some- 
times, also, the nct is formed with thin plates of gold, in 
imitation of braid, and the lozenges or diamonds are stud- 
ded with pearls, turquoises, coral, etc. The top of the comb 
is also ornamented. Combs, for evening, are necessary. 

INDISPENSABLE TO LApres.—Says the St. Pleasant (Western 
Va.) Register, “no lady cin keep posted in the fashion line 
unless she takes Peterson’s Magazine.” Says the Cam- 
bridge (Md.) Intelligencer: “The beauty and variety of its 
fashion-plates, the ex: eilence of its prose and poetic matter, 
render it indispensable in every household.” Says the 
Whitney (N. Y.) Gazette, “Peterson should be taken by 
every lady.” Says the Skeneatales (N. ¥Y.) Democrat, “as 
this Magazine leads the fashions, it should be on every 
lady’s center-table.” 


2 Bucxxss, for waistbands, have now attained colossal pro- 
3 portions, but these are generally imitation, and not genuine 

2 gold and silver. The chased buckles are more di stinguished 
$ than the plain dead gold ones, as the workmanship adds t0 
> their beauty. The mother-of-pearl buckles are worn with 
3 white dresses; and now it is the fashion to wear a buckle 
Says the Fitchburg Reveille, “the cheapest publication, of } both at the front and back of the waist, and if a casaque is 


3 worn, both buckle and band are placed above the casaque. 
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A New Premicm Eneravine.—Thousands of our friends 
have already earned the “Bunyan mezzotints,” by getting 
up clubs, and would now prefer something different. We 
have, therefore, had a new premium plate, of the same size 
as the “Bunyans,” prepared, at great cost, and offer it, 
gratis, to persons entitled to a premium for 1865. This 
plate is from a drawing by the celebrated Darley, and re- 
presents Washington bidding farewell to his officers, at 
New York, at the close of the War of Independence. It is 
engraved in the first style of art, and is copy-righted, so 
that it can be bad nowhere else except from us. We fur- 
nish it, post-paid, for two dollars. But to any person get- 
ting up a club of eight or fourteen, and preferring it to the 
“Bunyans,” we will send a copy, as we have said, gratis. 
Those who like the “ Bunyans” best, can still have either 
of those fine mezzotints, if they say so; but where no 
preference is stated, we shall presume the “ Washington,” 
as the nowest, is desired. Every family, indeed, ought to 
have a copy of this superb engraving, in order to frame and 
hang it up in the parlor. For two dollars, remember, wo : 
will forward a copy of it, post-paid. Or, by getting up a: 
dub for “ Peterson,” of eight or fourteen, you can secure a 
copy of the “ Washington” gratis. 

Two ELEGANT LITTLE Vouumes, ror Lapres, are just pub- 
lished by Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. Price, each, 
$200, illustrated in style of their “ Art Recreations.” “Wax 
Flewers, how to make them, with new methods of Sheeting- 
Wax, Modeling Fruit,” etc., “Skeleton Leaves and Phan- 
tom Flowers. A complete and practical treatise on the pro- 
duction of these beautiful transformations; also, directions 
for preserving natural flowers,in their fresh beauty.” 

Taz Derarrure oF THE SWaLLows.—We think this one of } 
the most beautiful engravings we have ever published. As > 
we write, the swallows, which have been with us all sum- 
mer, are gathering together preparatory to migrating toa 
warmer climate for the winter. May we all, reader and 
writer, be as happy and healthy when they come again as ‘ 
we are now! 


Fmst-Ciass Work. S1i1u Laprovine.—The Fishkill (N. 3 
Y.) Journal says of this Magazine, “It is a first-class work 3} 
of its kind.” The Bridgeton (N. J.) Chronicle says, “It 
constantly increases in merit.” The De Soto (Ill.) Venti- 
lator says, “its colored fashion-plates caunot be beat.” The 
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An Extra Copy ror A Premium.—We shall renew, for 
next year, the offer of this year, viz: a premium copy of 
“Peterson” to every person who shall send us a club of eight 
or fourteen. The terms, remember, are eight copies for 
$12.00, or fourteen copies for $20.00, Whoever will get up 
either of these clubs, at these rates, will receive, either an 
extra copy gratis, or any other of our advertised premiums, 
as he or she may prefer. 

Ayy Person wHo Loves Fiowexs, can have the most 
beautiful bloom the year round, without the usual disap- 
pointment, if they will study Mr. Rand’s new book called 
“FLOWERS FOR THE PARLOR AND GARDEN.” It is published 
by Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, in the elegant style 
; peculiar to their publications, fully illustrated. Price, $3.00. 
N 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS 

Dramatis Persone. By Robert Browning. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
3 Boston:—Ticknor & Fields—This is a collection of the 
$ later poems of Mr. Browning, and is issued, in this country, 
under his own auspices. The finest poem in the volume is 
“Death in the Desert ;” the least praiseworthy, perhaps, is 

“Mr. Smudge, the Medium.” Mr. Browning, notwithstand- 
$ ing his genius, will never be popular; the masses will always 
: think him obscure; but to the few, “the audience fit,” he 
will be an idol. The volume is handsomely printed. 

Down In Tennessee, and Back by Wayof Richmond By 

Edmund Kirke. 1 vol..12 mo. New York: Carleton.—The 
; author of this book, whose real name is Gilmore, is already 
3 favorably known to the public by his “ Among the Pines,” 
5 “My Southern Friends,” etc. His descriptive powers are 
> excellent, and his facilities for observation have been great, 

} 80 that his works are always both interesting and valuable. 
3 The present volume contains a narrative of his famous visit 
3 to Richmond to see Jefferson Davis. 

John Guilderstring’s Sin. By C. French Richards. 1 vol., 
312 mo. New York: Carleton.—There 1s some merit in this 
novel. It is the story of a man, who, in early life, broke 

the heart of an erring girl, and who, subsequently, not- 

3 withstanding his remorse, was refused by the heroine of 

> the story, and solely on account of this sin. The moral is 
stern, but it is right. The volume is beautifully printed. 

; The Pride of Life. By Jane Lady Scott. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
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MISSES. 


’ ‘sed in the width than in the length of the skirt. Trim- } 


Canada Sun says, “it seems steadily to improve despite the H Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—We have never read 

times.” And we have hundreds of similar notices. 3 “The Hen-Pecked Husband,” the novel which first made 

— : this lady known to the public, but it was very popular once, 

Ean-Rines are now made in the antique style. They re- } and if it was half as good as “ The Pride of Life,” it deserved 
Present a large circle, in the center of which either a large } to be so. The novel is quite neatly got up. 


tall of dead gold, or five crescents of pearls is fastened; the The Coward. By Henry Morford. 1 vol.,12 mo, Philada: 
Gescents diminish in size as they ascend. Sometimes tho 3 7» » peterson & Brothers.—Mr. Morford is a novelist of con- 
farring is composed of a large crescent of dead gold stud- siderable force, and this is, probably, his best work. Part 
ded with coral, and fringed with gold. of the scene is laid in the White Mountains, which are 


THE Mexits or att Orners—The Canajahorie (N. Y.) } Very Staphically described. 
Radii says:—* Peterson has succeeded in creating a Maga- 3 Flirtations in Fashionable Life. By Catharine Sinclair. 
Tne which, in addition to its own merits, combines the 31 vol.,12 mo. Philada> T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The 
special excellencies of all others; while the exceedingly $ recent death of Miss Sinclair makes the republication of 
low price at which it is furnished places it within the reach $ this, one of the best of her novels, quite opportune. 
of all.” 8 Fireside-Travels. By James Russell Lowell. 1 vol., 12 
ows 3 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields—We are glad to see these 
Cuaxag ty Trrmmines.— Another change in the trimmings : $ delightful papers collected in a volume, having read most 
of dresses is now very perceptible; the ornaments are less $ * of them, with great pleasure, in a fugitive form. 


Poems of the War. By George H. Boker. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
eect: Indidete the-aicad ap-; § Boston: Ticknor @ Fields.—The most stirring collection 
2 which the war has brought forth. We hope to return to 
gh oo the volume, when we have more space. 
Vanpykes.—Many dress-makers now add to every point 3 Quest. A Novel. 1 vol.,12 mo, New York: Carleton— 
“hanging button of either silk, gimp, mother-of-pearl, or 3 A story by an anonymous writer, and, we should think, a 
oxidized silver. 2 first attempt, for it is quite inferior. 


things upon each breadth are in high favor. As there is } 
great varicty in this style, 
Proved. 
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How ro Make A Bouquet.—There are comparatively few 3 3 


persons who can put up a bouquet as tastefully as a Pro- § 
fessional gardener. A few hints as to how florists make 
bouquets may not, therefore, be thrown away. Take a 
daisy and look at it with a strong magnifying glass. You 
will see that it is made up, both border and middle, both 
rays and disk, of a number of little florets clustered to- 


gether. Ball-room bouquets are made after the same model. 3 


You have how to make one large circular flower with the 
separate florets in your basket. You first tie your bunch 
of box with a string, and clip its top with shears, so that it 
resembles a circular pin-cushion or an artichoke bottom. 
It is the foundation of the structure; botanists would call 
it the receptacle of your composite flower. Here, you have 
bits of common rush, about ten or eleven inches long; there, 
you have bits of non-elastic iron wire, about as thick as a 
horse-hair, some three inches long. With a twist of wire, 
you attach each flower to the end of a rush, giving it thus 
an artificial stem. You see how quickly it is done, espe- 
cially when one has three or four helping hands. We will 
now stick the rush pins into the box pin-cushion—the 
flowers on their common receptable. In the center, we 
put our Gloire de Dijon rose, surrounding it with a circle 
of heliotrope; next comes a circle of Aimee Vibert; next of § 
scarlet geranium; next of yellow calceolaris, and next of 
fancy pelargoniums. The whole is surrounded with a loose 
and hazy framework of glistening and trembling gypso- 
philas. The floral surface is even and convex. The shears $ 
shorten the rushes to a convenient length, and the bouquet 
is slipped into a funnel-shaped holder or case of card fringed 
with paper stamped into lace. All the scaffolding is hid- 


den; the blossoms only meet the eye. Asa finishing touch, 
the fuchsias are inserted round the edge, so as to drop like 
pendants over the lace. Of course, bouquets made in this 


way will not last as long as one where the flowers are more 
carelessly put together; but they are prettier while they 3 
do last. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


BB Hvery receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Julienne Soup.—Put six pounds of beef in a stewpan, 
cut in four pieces; put a piece of butter at the bottom of $ 
the stewpan, and about half a pint of water; place it on a 
sharp fire, moving it round occasionally with a spoon until ; 
the bottom of the stewpan is covered with a white glaze, 
when add a gallon of water, two ounces of salt, three 
onions (with two cloves in each,) two turnips, one carrot, a 
head of celery, leek, and a bunch of parsley and thyme; 
when boiling, put in two burnt onions, to color it, and stand } 
it at the corner of the fire to simmer for three hours, keep- 
ing it well skimmed; then pass the broth through a hair- 
sieve into a stewpan. You have previously cut two mid- 
dling-sized carrots, two turnips, an onion, a leek, a little $ 
celery into very thin strips an inch long; put them into 
another stewpan, with two ounces of butter and a tea- 
spoonful of powdered sugar; place them on a sharp fire, 


tossing them over occasionally until well fried and looking $ 


transparent; then put them into the broth with the half 
of a young lettuce, and a large tarragon and chervil; place 
it at the corner of your fire, and, when it boils, skim off the 
butter; let it simmer until the vegetables are perfectly 
tender, then pour into your tureen. Serve the beef upon 
a separate dish. 

Oyster Soup—Take four dozen oysters, open them care- 
fuily, pour the liquor from them and strain it. When they 
are ull opened, rinse them in their liquor and beard them; 
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3 strain the liquor a second time and pour it over the oysters. 
Put four ounces of butter into a saucepan, and, before it is 
quite disselved, mix into it three ounces of fine flour, and 
3 then add one pint and a half of good veal-stock, seasonin g 
$ with nutmeg, cayenne, and anchovy, according to taste, 
3 Put the beards of the oysters in, and let all simmer gent); 
$ together for a quarter of an hour; take the beards out, an 
S add the liquor of the oysters, and half a pint of thiet k 
~ cream; boil it gently, stirring all the time for a quarter «f 
3 an hour, Put the oysters into the tureen; pour the boiling 
3 soup over them and serve immediately. If mace is pre- 
ferred to nutmeg as a seasoning, it may be used instead. 
To Make White Broth—Lay down two pounds of lean 
veal, with a small-sized fowl, properly trussed, in a sauce. 
pan, with as much water as will just cover them. Adi 
§ thereto a blade or two of mace, a few slices of lemon-pecl, 
$ and one tablespoonful of clean-picked rice. Place your 
3 saucepan over a gentle fire, and allow the same to simmer 
§ until the essential juices of the meat are effectually ab- 
3 stracted. Beat up a couple of fresh-laid eggs in a basiy 
; until they arrive at a fluid state, when they may be passed 
3 into a tureen, and the scalding liquor poured over the 
$ same, care being taken to keep the eggs well stirred with 
fa spoon or ladle to thicken it. Serve it up to table with 
§ toasted sippets. The above is well suited for invalids, 
Swiss Soup—Boil two or three pounds of potatoes, mach 
them, add slowly good broth, sufficient for your tureen; let 
this well boil, and then add some spinach, sorrel, a little 
} parsley, lemon, thyme, mint, and sage, all chopped fine. 
: Boil all five minutes; pepper and salt to taste; just before 
} taking it off the fire, add two well-beaten eggs. 
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MEATS. 

Pressed Spiced Beef—Take part of the thin flank, re- 
move the inner skin. For a piece of about ten pounds, rab 
it well with two ounces of saltpetre and half a pound of 
2 salt, rubbing in a little of the saltpetre before the salt is 

3 added. Then, to prepare the pickle, take thirty berries of 
5 black pepper, fifteen berries of allspice, seven flowers of 
3 cloves, one pound of treacle, and three-quarters of a pint 
: of good beer. Boil this half an hour, strain off the spics, 
2 and, when cold, pour it on the meat, rubbing it over onl 
2 in, each day, for ten days or a fortnight. Mix, in due pro 
: portions, some chopped parsley, pennyroyal, marjoram, and 
s thyme, a little plack pepper, cayenne, powdered cloves, 
mace, and allspice; spread these all over the inner side of 
the beef, roll it up as tightly as possible, and bind it round 
and round with a broad tape; put a cloth tight all over it 
> to keep in the spice and herbs. Boil it very gently five or 
six hours (a larger piece may be boiled eight hours) with- 
out unwrapping it; lay it on a board, put another board on 
the top of it, and, with a heavy weight on that, let it re 
main so all night. 

Mutton Cutlets.—Loin chops make the best cutlets. Take 
2 off the vertebra or thickest end of each bone, and about an 
: inch off the top of the bone; put the chops into a stewpan 

in which has been previously melted a little butter seasoned 
with salt, and stew for a short time, but not until they are 
brown, as that appearance is accomplished in another man- 
ner. Chop some parsley very fine, add a little thyme, mix 
it with sufficient yelk of egg to coat the chops, which will 
have been suffered to cool before this addition to them; 
then powder them with bread-crumbs, over which a pinch 
2 of cayenne pepper has been sprinkled. Broil them upon 4 
3 gridiron, over a elear—but not a brisk—fire, and, whea 
they are brown, dish them. Lemon-juice may be squeezed 
over them, or the dish in which they are served may be 
garnished with thin slices of lemon, either in halves & 
quarters. 

Beef Steaks Rolled and Roasted —Cut handsome steaks 
from the rump, and, if not sufficiently tender, let them be 
well beaten. Make a rich stuffing of equal parts of ham 
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and veal, well peppered ; stew it for a short time,and pound Mince-Meat——Two pounds of fine plump raisins, two 
it in a mortar, with bread steeped in milk, a lump of butter, ; pounds of currants, eight or ten large pippins, two pounds 
and the yelk of two or three qggs; spread this forcemeat } of beef suet, one pound of eooked tongue or salt beef, a 
over the steaks, roll them up and tie them tightly, and then ; quarter of an ounce of cloyes, and two large nutmegs. 
roast them before a clear fire. They will occupy from an } Stone the raisins, wash the currants, and get them per- 
hour and twenty minutes to an hour and a half to roast; ¢ fectly dry; pare the apples and remove the cores; pick the 
baste well with butter while roasting, and serve with brown 2 suct entirely free from skin and fibre, and then chop each 
gravy. for these ingredients, and the tongue or beef separately, 
Oyster Patties.—Scald the oysters in their own liquor, g very fine, taking especial care that the suet is almost as 
‘beard them, drain them perfectly dry, and flour and fry 2 fine as dust, for a perceptible lumb of suet in a mince-pie 
them lightly in butter. Take each oyster separately with $ is very disagreeable. When the chopping, which will take 
a fork and put them into a stewpan, strain the liquor in § some time, is done, mix all together very equally, adding 
which you have scalded the oysters into the butter and 3 about half a pound of sugar, the grated peel of a lemon 
flour that remains in the frying-pan, stir well together, 3 and its juice, the spice ground and grated into a very fine 
and season with a little pepper, salt, and a little juice “ powder, a quarter of a pound of citron, one ounce of orange- 
lemon; pour the whole on the oysters, and let them stew. 3 peel, and one ounce of lemon-peel; a quarter of an ounce 
When nearly done, thicken with a small quantity of butter $ of mace can be added, if the flavor is liked, and also brandy 
rolled in flour, and fill your patties. and sherry; but this isa matter of taste. Put the mince- 
Irish Stew.—Take a piece of loin or backribs of mutton $ meat down tight in jars; those for early use can be covered 
and cut it into chops. Put it in a stewpan with pared raw 3 with saucers, or turned upside down, but those for keeping 
potatoes, sliced onions to taste, pepper, salt, and a little 2 should be tied down with pieces of bladder. The necessary 
water, Put this on to stew slowly for an hour, covered 3 implements, in addition to those found in all kitchens, are 


very close, and shake it occasionally, to prevent it from $ 
sticking to the bottom. 


DESSERTS. 


Pound-Pudding.—Half a pound best white flour, half a 
pound patent flour, a teaspoonful of baking powder, half a? 
pound of suet chopped very fine, about two ounces of bread 5 
crumbled fine—may be passed through a colander—three- $ 
quarters of a pound of good moist sugar, half a nutmeg, $ 
middle size, one pound of currants, or half a pound of cur- $ 
rants and half a pound of Sultana or other stoned raisins, $ 
one tablespoonful of molasses, a little cinnamon and ginger, 
about six drops of essence of lemon, two eggs, one ounce } 
each of candied lemon and citron, two small wineglasses } 
of brandy, about half a pint of beer—old is best, Mix it } 
up just thick enough to bear the fruit—a little water can 
be added for that purpose, if required, but no milk; put the 
flour into a dish, and mix well the baking powder with it 
before you add anything else; then add the other ingre- 3 
dients, with the exception of the beer, brandy, and eggs; 
then beat up the eggs, and mix them with the beer and 
brandy, and add them to the whole, which should be found 
Sifficient to moisten it; if not, add water; the currants to 
be well washed, picked, and rubbed with a towel until dry. 
Boil eight hours, first boiling; second boiling, about one 
hour. If wished to be kept, take off the cloth and tie down 
with white paper, and it will remain good for a twelve- 
movth or longer. 

A Plain Plum-Pudding.—Chop one pound of suet very 
fine, as fine as dust. Stone one pound of fine plump raisins. 
Wash, pick, and dry one pound of currants. Beat up com- 
pletely the yelks of eight eggs, and the whites of four, add 
half'a pint of milk, beat them together, and stir in one 





pound of flour, gradually. Then mix in suet, spice, the 
fruityand as much more milk as is necessary to make it 
thin enough, but it should still remain very thick. It is as } 
Well to have one pint and a half of milk ready, but most ; 
likely rather less than one pint will suffice. For spice, mix 3 
& nutmeg grated, a teaspoonful of ground ginger, and the 
same of cinnamon. Tie the pudding in a cloth, or put it in 
“shape, and let it boil full five hours. 

Amber Pudding.—Line a pudding-dish with good put 3 
paste. Take half a pound of fresh butter, half a pound of 3 
loafsugar, and eight eggs. Take the yelks of the eggs, $ 
mix with the sugar and butter on the fire till it becomes § 
thick, but not boiling, whip the whites of the eggs to a-3 
froth; and mix with the other when cold. Put any sort of $ 
jam on the bottom of the dish, according to taste, and then 3 
sued the mixture of eggs, etc, over it, and bake it half an 3 

. > 


a good chopping-board and a mince-meat chopper. 

Apple Snow-Balls—Obtain half a dozen codling apples, 
pare them and cut them into quarters, taking care to re- 
move the whole of the cores. When reconstructing the 
position of the apples, introduce into the cavities caused by 
abstracting the cores one clove and a thin slice of lemon- 
peel. Have six small pudding-cloths at hand, and a quarter 
of a pound of clean picked Indian rice, and cover the apples 
severally, one after the other, in an upright position, with 
rice, tying them up tight. Then place them in a large 
saucepan of scalding water, and let them boil for one whole 
hour. On taking them up, open the tops, and intermix 
with the fruit a little grated nutmeg, with butter and sugar 
to your taste. The above constitutes a wholesome and 
nutritious course of food for ehildren, and proves, withal, 
an economical feature in the nursery bill of fare. 

Ground Rice-Pudding.—Pound fine in a mortar twelve 
bitter and twenty-four sweet almonds; break four eggs into 
a basin and whisk them to a froth; grate the peel of a 
lemon, some nutmeg and cinnamon, When these are all 
ready, put a quart of milk into a stewpan, with a quarter 
of a pound of ground rice, and put it on a slow fire; keep 
stirring it till it thickens; then take it from the fire, and 
put in it two ounces of butter, with your almonds, eggs, 
and spice, and as much loaf-sugar, in powder. 

Kent Pudding.—One quart of milk, six ounces of ground 
rice, three eggs, currants, sugar, and spice to te. The 
milk and rice should be boiled overnight, an e other in- 
gredients mixed in the next merning. Sif the mixture 
well before putting it inté’ the oven. 

Staffordshire Syllabub.—Put a pint of cider and a glass 
of brandy, sugar, and nutmeg, into a bowl, and pour milk 
on the top of it; or pour warm milk from a large teapot 
some height into it. 


CAKES. 


Breakfast Cakes.—The requisites are two pounds of flour, 
four eggs, pound and a half of butter, some ginger, cara- 
way seeds, citron, half a pint of cream, some milk, and a 
little yeast. Mix the butter with the flour, beat up the 
eggs, add the cream, put ginger, caraway seeds, and citron 
to taste, then three teaspoonfuls of yeast, and milk enough 
to make it of a right thickness. Beat all thoroughly to- 
gether with a spoon, set it before the fire to rise, and, when 
it has risen, drop it in cakes upon tins and bake them. 

Magic Pastry—Two tablespoonfuls of pounded sugar, 
four ounces of fine flour, two eggs. Mix all together very 
smoothly, and fry in lard. 

Tea-Cakes—Half a pound ef flour, two ounces of sugar, 
two ounces of butter, two eggs. Mix all together, 
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884 OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
A tbeceteun.: 
Potato Cakes—Take two pounds of very mealy boiled } Wéine-Flip—Take half a dozen new laid eggs, separate 
potatoes, mash them very fine with a little salt, mix them 3 the yelks from the whites, and beat the former up with a 
with two pounds of flour, add milk enough to make this ° fork until they become a thin fluid. Take a quart of sound 
into dough, beating it up with a spoon, and put a little ; port-wine, pour into a clean saucepan, and put the same 
yeast. Set it before the fire to rise, and, when it has risen, 3 over a gentle fire, with a few cloves, a little grated nutmeg, 
divide it into cakes the size of a mnffin, and bake them. ; one or two blades of cinnamon, a small quantity of sliced 
These cakes may be cut open and buttered hot. They are 2 lemon-peel, adding sugar to your taste. When it has sim. 
particularly nice. § mered for a short time, take it off, and pour it into a bow] 
Bachelors’ Buttons.—These delicious little cakes are pre- ; into which you have previously put your eggs, taking care 








pared by rubbing two ounces of butter into five ounces of 2 to stir the whole round briskly with a spoon or ladle. Have" 


flour ; add five ounces of white sugar, beat an egg with half 3 


the sugar and put it to the other ingredients. Add almond- 
flavoring ‘according to taste, roll them in the hand about 
the size of a large nut, sprinkle them with lump-sugar, and 
place them on tins, with buttered paper. They should be 
lightly baked. 


the whites of your eggs ready beaten up into a consistent 
froth, and put this over the crimson fluid in the bow], when 
it will present a snow-capped appearance. Serve it out in 
champagne glasses. 

To Cure Hams.—As soon as the hams are cut, tie them 


2 up by the hock for three days; then make a pickle thus:— 


Butter-Mitle Cake.—We advise those ladies who live in the $ One ounce of saltpetre, half an ounce of salt; prunella, one 


country, where bitter-milk can be easily procured, to try ; 


pound of common salt, one pound of coarse sugar, one ounce 


the following recéipt, which makes a very good light cake. 3 of juniper-berries, and one gallon of strong beer; boil all 
Into two pounds of flour rub one pound of butter, add three- : together, and when cold, pour it over the hams. Turn them 
quarters of « poiiid of currants; two ounces of candied peel, } every day for a fortnight. This quantity cf pickle will be 


one pint of butter-milk, and one ounce of carbonate of soda. 
Mix and beat them well together, and bake in a tin. 


VARIOUS TABLE RECEIPTS, 

Egg Pickle—Obtain a moderate-sized, wide-mouthed 
earthen jar, sufficient to hold one dozen eggs; let the latter 
be boiled quite hard; when fully done, place the same, after 
taking them up, into a pan of cold water. Remove the 
shells from them, and deposit them carefully in the jar. 
Have on the fire’ a quart (or more, if necessary) of good 
white wine vinegar, into which introduce one ounce of raw 
ginger, two or three blades of sweet mace, one ounce of 
allspice, half an ounce of whole black pepper and salt, and 
half an ounce of mustard-seed, with four cloves of garlic. 
When it has simmered for half an hour, take it up and pour 
the contents into the jar, taking care to observe that the 
eggs are wholly covered. When quite cold, stopper it down 
for use It will be ready after a month. When cut into 
quarters they serve as a garnish, and afford a nice relish to 
cold meat of any kind. 

A. Preity Supper Dish.—Have some semicircular tin 
moulds, about the size and shape of the half of a small 
orange; prepare some oswego in the plan usually adopted 
for the oswego blanc-mange, and fill these little moulds 





sufficient for two hams. 
Milk Lemonade.—Dissolve three-quarters of a pound of 
loaf-sngar in one pint of boiling water, and mix with one 


} gill of lemon-juice, and one gill of sherry; then add three 


gills of cold milk. Stir the whole well together, and strain it. 

Mites in Cheese-—Cheeze kept in a cool larder or cellar, 
with a cloth wrung out of clean cold water constantly upon 
it, will never have mites in it, or if it has, this will soon 
destroy them, as also improve the cheese, keeping it always 
moist. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE TOILET. 


Cold Cream.—This is a simple and cooling ointment, ex- 
ceedingly serviceable for rough or clapped hands, or for 
keeping the skin soft. It is very easily made. Take half 
an ounce of white wax, and put it into a smal! basin, with 
two ounces of almond oil. Place the basin by the side of 
the fire till the wax is dissolved in the oil. When quite 
melted, add two ounces of rose-water. This must be done 
very slowly, little by little, and, as you pour it in, beat the 
mixture smartly with a fork to make the water incorporate, 
When all is incorporated, the cold cream is complete, and 
you may pour it into jars for future use. 

Hair Wash.—Take a small quantity of rosemary, strip 


therewith when it is still warm, taking care to dip the 3 the leaves from the stalks, and put them into a jar with 
moulds in cold water beforehand, to prevent the mixture $ nearly half a pint of cold water. Place the jar near the 
from stickmg to them. When cold turn out, and with a 3 fire, and let the contents simmer gently for an hour or two, 


little gum-water, or sugar and gum-water, stick the halves 
together, forming shiny opaque balls; then, with a brush 


$ without setting or burning. When the water is somewhat 
3 reduced, the infusion will be sufficiently strong. Then add 


and some extract of cochineal, carefully tinge one side, § half a pint of rum, and simmer the whole for a little while 


shading the color according to taste; arrange these on a 
dish, in a little pyramid, as you would do with apples, 
placing leaves or flowers in the interstices. If nicely man- 
aged, and any careful cook could do it, this will prove a 
charming dish, the oswego balls looking like the loveliest 
of love-apples, 

To Make Ejg-Hot—Take two newly-laid eggs, beat them 
ap (whites and yelks together) in a basin with a fork until 
they form a perfect light fluid. Place on the fire a sauce- 
pan full of strong sound ale, and let it boil gradually, skim- 
ming off the yeast with a spoon as fast as it covers the sur- 
face of tho ale, and working the same up with the eggs as 
it presents itself. When the yeast has ceased to show itself, 
pass the contents of the basin (the eggs and yeast mixed) 
into a bowl, and when the ale fully boils pour it over the 
latter, taking care to keep the whole briskly stirred round 
while the liquor is being poured into it, to prevent it curd- 
ling. When smooth and settled, brandy, whisky, or any 
other spirit may be added to it at the option of the convi- 
wialists, with a little grated nutmeg, ginger, and sugar to 
their taste. 





longer. When cold, strain the liquid from the leaves, and 
keep it in a bottle to be ready for use. Apply it to the roots 
of the hair with a small sponge or piece of flannel. 

Tincture for Teeth and Gums.—Mix six ounces of the 
tincture of Peruvian bark with half an ounce of sal-amo- 
niac. Shake it well before using. Take a teaspoonful and 
hold it near the tecth; then, with a finger dipped into it, 
rub the gums and teeth, which must afterward be washed 
with warm water. This tincture cures the toothache, pre- 
serves the teeth and gums, and makes them adhere to each 
other. 

To Clean Hair-Brushes—As hot water and soap s00n 
soften the hairs, and rubbing completes their destruction, 
use soda dissolved in cold water. Soda, having an affinity 
for grease, cleans the brush with very little friction. After 
well shaking them, stand them on the points of the handles 
in a shady place. 

Pearl-Water for the Complexion.—Take Castile soap, pne 
pound; water, one gallon. Dissolve; then add alcohol, one 
quart; oil of rosemary and oil of lavender, of each two 
drachms. Mix well, 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS.—FASHIONS. 885 
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Red Hands.—Keep some oat-meal on the wash-stand, and 
as often as the hands are washed, rub a little oat-meal over 


To Clean Ribbons.—Take one tablespoonful of brandy, 
one of soft-soap, and one of molasses. Mix thoroughly to- 


them; then rinse it off, and, when dry, put on a little bit ¢ gether; place the ribbon upon a smooth board, and apply 


of pomade, made as follows:—Take three pennyworth of 
white wax, three ditto of spermaceti, three ditto of pow- 
dered camphor, and dlive-cil enough to make it the thick- 
ness of soap; put it in a gallipot, and let it stand in an oven 
fo melt; mix it up, and, when cold, it will be found very 
good for the hands. Gloves, worn either ia the day or night, 
will help to keep the hands white: 

© Violet Powder —Wheat starch, six parts by weight; orris 
foot powder, two. Having reduced the starch to an im- 
palpable’ powder, mix thoroughly with the-orris root, and 
then perfume with otto of lemon, otto of bergamot, and 
oto of cloves, using twice as inuch of the lemon as either 
éf the other ottos. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


To Clean and Curl White and Colored Ostrich Feathers.— 
White soap must be used (curd will answer best,) cut into 
gall pieces, upon which boiling water should be poured 
until it be quite dissolved, a small quantity of pearlash 
being added. When the latter has’ sufficiently cooled for 
the hand to bear its temperature, the feathers may be 
drawn through it. This should be repeated several times, 
and the feathers gently pressed with the hand, or carefully 
passed between the fingers a few times, so that the dirt 
may be squeezed out of them. - Another lather containing 
less soap must now be prepared, and used in the same man- 
ner. On removing the feathers from this, they should be 
well rinsed in cold wate® and the water taken from them 
by beating them against the hand or a clean cloth, and then 
waving them ‘backward and forward in the air at a short 
distance from a fire. Before they are quite dry, with a pen- 
knife curl each fibre separately, by drawing it carefally over 
the edge of the blade, which should be a blunt one. If it 
be wished that the feather should be flat, it may be pressed 
in. drying, after the curl is given to the fluey part. This 
process may be used for white feathers, and also for fawn- 
colored, or brown. Black ones may be cleaned with water, 
adding to it some gall, and following the above directions 
in all other respects. Feathers of brighter colors cannot be 
¢leaned, but must be redipped, as they usually fade very 
much by exposure to the sun. 

% Fatten Fowls or Chickens in Four or Five Days.—Set 
tice over the fire with skim-milk, only as much as will 
serve one day. Let it boil till the rice is quite swelled out, 
and add a teaspoonful or two of sugur, but it will do well 
without. Feed the fowls three times a day in common 
pans, giving them only as muclr as will fill them at once. 
When you put fresh; let the pans be set in water, that no 
sourness may be conveyed to the fowls, as that prevents 
them from fattening. Give them clean water or the milk 
of the rice to drink, but the less wet the rice is, when per- 
fectly soaked, the better. By this method, the flesh will 
have a clear whiteness which no other food gives, and when 
it is to be considered how far a pound ef rice will go, and 
how much time is saved by this mode, it will be found 
cheaper than barley-meal. The pen should be daily 
Ceansed, and no food given for sixteen hours before the 
Poultry be killed. 

Drink for Hot Weather—A couple of tablespoonfuls of 


. Beotch oatmeal put into a large tumbler or small jug, and 


filled up with clear, cold water, well stirred up, and allowed 
to settle only until the large particles of the meal fall to 
the bottom, forms a most refreshing drink in hot weather, 
and it quenches thirst more than any liquid. 

*% Take Rust out of S teél —Cover the steel with sweet oil 
Well rubbed on. In forty-eight hours rub with finely pow- 
dered unslacked lime, wntil the rust disappears, 





the mixture with a soft brush; after which rinse in cold 
water, then roll up in a cloth until nearly dry; iron with a 
flat-iron, not too hot. 

A Good Remedy.—Blistered feet from long walking—rub 
the feet, at going to bed, with spirits mixed with tallow 
dropped from a lighted candle into the palm of the hand. 

To Select Nutmegs, prick them with a pin. If they are 
good, the oil will instantly spread around the puncture. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fra. 1—Carrtace Dress or Buve Siix, trimmed with 
black velvet, and small blue buttons. The body is made in 
the jacket style in front, and at the back terminates in two 
long sash-like ends. Bonnet of white silk, trimmed with lace 
and blue and black velvet. ‘Pink roses for face trimming. 

Fig. 11.—Eventna Dress or Straw-Cotorep Crepe, over 
a straw-coiored silk slip. Above the two deep pnffings of 
crepe is a row of white chenille fringe. Square body, trim- 
med with white chenille. 

Fig. 11.—WaLKkING Dress or TAN-ColoreD ALPACA.—Doep 
basque of the same material, with trimmings of alpaca, put 
on in deep scallops. 

Fie. tv.—Carriace Dress or BLack anp White Pram 
SILK, trimmed with black velvet. Coat-body of white silk, 
with two very long ends, trimmed with black velvet and a 
quilling of narrow white ribbon. 

Fie. v.—Hovss Dress or LEATHEeR-ColorED Foviarv.— 
The square coat-body and sleeves are trimmed with black 
velvet. 

Fic. vi—Wauxixe Dress oF Woop-Cotorep S11x, trim- 
med with rich purple silk. Close-fitting basque of the same. 

Fia. vir.—Carriace Dress or Dove-Conorep Stix, with a 
coated body, trimmed with black velvet and narrow black 
guipure lace. 

Generat Remarks.—Plaids are much less popular, except 
for children, than they were a year ago; but large checks 
and wide stripes have, in some measure, taken their place. 
The old, but beautiful mixture of gray and black is still in 
high favor, as well as black and white, and the self-colored, 
or one colored materials, ‘These are all more distinguished- 
looking than the plaids and stripes. 

Tnx Bopricr anv Sasn, cut ‘in the same piece, (as in Fig. I. 
of the fashion-plate) is very popular. 

Sxrets are a geod deal trimmed, but the trimming shows 
a tendency to creep up the skirt. A London correspondent 
sxys:—“When the dress is made in the princesse or Ga- 
brielle form, a rouleau of either silk or velvet is sewn be- 
tween the seams of each breadth; sometimes a silk cord is 
placed upon the seam and carried to the edge of the skirt, 
and another is sewn round it. Upon a more dressy toilet, 
a black lace insertion is used instead of the rouleau, which 
insertion is lined with either a white or colored ribben. 
Pinked-out ruches are also fashionable; these ascend in 
front as far as the pocket, which is likewise ornamented 
with ruclies, and at the back they decrease in length: @ra- 
duated rings, of either taffetas or velvet, are placed on 
every breadth, and these are considerably larger at the 
bottom than at the top. Two crossway bands of taffetas is 
another stylé; these are joined together with a bow without 
ends. Sometimes three rows of black ribbon-velvet, edged 
with white, look well when placed up each breadth, and 
these should be finished off with a large blaek velvet 
rosette. Those ornaments upon each breadth which @o not 
ascend te the waist are joined squarely above the hem.” 

Bows, especially double ones, are also still worn on 
dresses. These Watteau bows are not always made of rib- 
bon, but sometimes of guipure, black lace, and gimp—one 
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loop can also be made of biack lace, and the second of either ; bow ef ribbon, looks well; but the case is totally different 
ribbon or velvet. A pinked-out ruche forming a Watteau : when there is little or no hair at the back, and an empty 
bow, and two ends describing a festoon, carried on to the . 2 Space is left between the edge of the bonnet and the neck, 
next bow, is also a very new trimming. Bows of all styles ? : It is, therefore, to be understood that ladies no longer 
are greatly in favor at the present moment; they are placed } young and addicted to caps, or those who have not adopted 
upon the shoulder, at the back of the bonnet instead of the ¢ $ the modern and elaborate style of dressing the hair, should 





curtain, upon hair nets at the back, and falling very low. 

Gir ornaments of all kinds are in great favor, but they 
have the disadvantage of being very expensive, 

Burrons of mother-of-pearl of enormous size, frequently 
square, are beginning to be worn. We must also notice a 
new series of buttons which are very highly appreciated 
for waistcoat bodies and fancy vests. These buttons are 
incrusted with steel, jet, and other beads. They can be 
had of all sizes, so that the waistcoat, waistband, and sleeves 
may be in harmony with the dress or the outer garment, 
by having similar buttons of a smaller size. 

BuckE.gs, four to six inches in length, and proportionably 


; not think of wearing a bonnet of the curtainless descrip- 
: tion, yet the curtain should be very small. The top of the 
8 bonnet now bends down slightly toward the forehead. The 
2 sides are fluted and very full-trimmed inside. 
$ . Venus of colored gauze are very popular. They are quite 
3 small, round, and trimmed with a quilling of gauze. For 
$ white or black lace veils, fringes of chenille, jet, or straw, 
are worn. 

Tue Harm for morning costume should be very plain. 
The elaborate way of arranging it, now so fashionable, ig 
only suited to a very dressy toilet. A large knot of hair, a 
bow or “waterfall,” is still the mode of dressing it at the 


wide, are worn by a few, but they look eccentric as yet. Of § back with frizettes, loops, and bunches of curls in front. 


course, the waistband is very wide, and, strange to say, is $ 


worn high around the waist over the coatees and basques 
now so popular. The buckle is slipped on the waistbands, 
and the long ends fall at the back. Mother-of-pearl buckles, 
as well as buttons, are worn—some of these are wide enough 
for a horse’s girth, and are of just the shape. 

Srraw is also very much employed just now as an orna- 
tmhent. Not only are tulle bonnets and vests embroidered 
with it, but scarfs, jackets, and dresses. Straw buttons and 
grelots are also much in vogue. 

But to return to the make of Dresses, A combination 
which is not uncomfortable to economy is that of a dress 
the front of which, in the shape of an apron, is of a different 
material from the rest. By this means a rich silk or satin 
dress, which the present fashion of very ample skirts had 
obliged to be put aside, may be brought to daylight once 
more and enlarged. Should it be too short, besides, this 
also can be remedied. The bottom should, in that case, be 
cut out in deep scallops, and a flounce of the same material 
as the front be put on under the edge of the scallops, with 
a full box-pleat inside each one of them. If the dress be 
self-colored, the front, of a thinner silk, may be striped; if, 
on the contrary, the dress itself have a pattern, the front 
may be self-colored, but always matched in shade to the 
former. When the dress requires no lengthening, a dif- 
ferent, style of trimming may be adopted for the bottom— 
ruches, lace, or fringe. The front may also be entirely in- 
dependent of the other part of the dress—that is, two skirts 9 
may be worn one over the other, the upper one being open 
in front, This is prettier in light materials, such as gauze, 3 
muslin, or cambric, than the other fashions, the most ele- 
gant style being a white muslin or tarlatan dress, trimmed 
with lace and open in front, over a petticoat of colored silk 
also trimmed with a fall of lace. 

CLOAKS AND MANTILLAS are already appearing. The bas- 
quine, rather short, and falling into the figure, and elabor- 
ately trimmed with gimp, the circular eape with a hood, 
and oecasionally the paletot with a hood, are all very 
general shapes. For the paletot with a hoed much success 
is predicted. It is made of the same material as the dress, 
and, if thin, is lined with taffetas, This paletot is cut 
shorter than all others, and is made of flannel called nid 
@abeilles. It is edged with either a taffetas or velvet rib- 
bon, which is placed in loops round it; the hood and the 
pocket are likewise trimmed with these loops; a long floss- 
silk tassel is always added to the hood, 

Boyxets without curtains have not quite won the day 
yet. It is true they do not suit every one, and should not 
be adopted without exception. It is absolutely necessary 
to have a large quantity of hair, either natural or added 
by the coiffeur, in order that the bonnet may look well 
at the back without its ordinary appendage, Over a full 
ghignon, a simple fall of lace, or even a sprig of flowers or 


Boots AND SHOES, with very high heels, are still worn, 
but shoes are much more popular for evening wear, 

Bronze Boots AND SHoks are very fashionable. Steel and 
gilt buckles on bows of velvet or ribbon are indispensable. 

Lone GLovEs are again coming into fashion, some reaching 
almost as far as the elbow, and being fastened with six, 
eight, or even ten pearl buttons. Buff-colored kid is pre 
ferred for walking dress. For the evening, long white 
gloves, trimmed with lace or swan’s-down, are once more 
seen. 

Fans of sandal-wood are quite the thing for balls om 
Sees. 

JEWELS are of a very massive description, and set flat in 
the cameo style; pearls and pre@ious stones are often laid 
upon enamel, which has a very good effect. Necklaces are 
almost indispensable now with low dresses. Gold chains 
are six.or eight times doubled, and fastened here and there 
with thick round balls of gold, inlaid with jewels; the same 
style, with pendent ornaments, is pretty for bracclets. 
Brooches are mostly round, in the shape of small shields 
and very massive; they are often made of several sorts of 
gold of different shades, some inclining to green, some to 
red, and some of a deep burnished color. Pearls or small 
stones are arranged in a pattern over them. LEar-rings are 
worn extremely large and weighty in the Grecian style; 
bonnets now being so small, the ear-rings are allowed to 
3 show outside them, and have in consequence acquired more 
3 importance than ever. Parures, composed entirely of vel- 
§ vet, are now taking the place of jewelry for certain occa- 

sions, and. have a remarkably original effect. The set 
{sully consists of ear-rings, brooch, necklace, bracelets, 

and comb, the ornaments being made in very bright color 
$ suitable for evening wear. The color must be selected to 
suit the complexion of the wearer, or the velvet ornaments 
will be found anything but b g, more especially the 
ear-rings, which, to our mind, appear somewhat heavy-look- 
: 
8 








ing. For dinner parties, we shall no doubt see many of 
these velvet novelties next winter. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. .—Press.or Peart Founarp, trimmed with a wide 
band of blue silk. Above the silk is a row of blue hanging 
buttons.. Vest.of blue silk; and jacket of pearl-colored fou- 
lard, trimmed with blue. 

Fic. 1.—Dress or Gray CasHMere, trimmed with a bias 
band.of gay plaid silk. The pointed waist is of plaid silk, 
and the cape and sleeves are trimmed with the same ma 
terial. 

CrRcULARS AND Pagrors, very ‘much in the style worn by 
the mammas, will be worn by children. 

In Bors’ Dresses there is no change. 
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2.) Battarn for Chair, Ottoman, Sofh 1 i rnp ‘hag 
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VAM ANS 
MILLY'S LOVERS. 





























BORDER IN RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 
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YOUNG MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


























WHITE BODY. 



































COLLAR AND SLEEVE. 
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LOUIS XV. PALETOT AND WAISTOOAT. 
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COAT BODY. 


LACE CAPE. 
MUSLIN AND LACE BODY 





WAISTBAND AND BAG. 
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BUTTERFLY IN EMBROIDERY. 








SPEOTACLE-CASE. BRAIDING. 
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